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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Austria’s Economic Difficulties 

HE question of Austria will be discussed by the Conference 

of Foreign Ministers in Paris only if time permits. But the 

British and American representatives have each prepared a 
draft treaty in order to hasten the final settlement and the conse- 
quent removal of Allied troops. ‘The economic position of Austria 
is extremely critical. Not only is her economy still dependent on 
the ultimate resumption of international trade, but in addition she 
is faced with the difficulties superimposed by the present system 
of zonal occupation and the uncertainty as to the extent to which 
her economy is likely to suffer from the carrying out of the Potsdam 
agreements as regards reparations. 

The effects of the zonal system have brought the exchange of 
goods almost to a standstill. It was agreed in January that the free 
exchange between the zones of surplus goods and services should 
be permitted, but each zone was to continue to be primarily 
responsible for its own self-sufficiency; this, together with the 
immense transport difficulties, has resulted in an exchange of 
such goods on only a very limited scale. Yet if some degree of self- 
sufficiency for the country as a whole is to be obtained, Austrian 
economy must be administered as a single unit. This applies both 
to agriculture and to mining and industry. Austria was never 
more than about 75 per cent self-sufficient as regards foodstuffs 
and is now even less so. 

The arable lands producing the main crops of cereals, potatoes, 
and beet are for the most part within the American and Russian 
zones, expanding over Upper and Lower Austria and the Burgen- 
‘land, while both the French and British zones consist mainly of 
mountain lands where agriculture is, or formerly was, largely 
dependent on the raising of live stock. The different zones are, 


therefore, not agriculturally self-sufficient, but complementary to 
each other. 
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According to a decision of the Allied Control Commission last 
March, food rationing in all four zones should be identical. But, 
as in all countries, townsfolk are the chief sufferers from scarcity, 
and in Austria the proportion of urban population is high. It is 
estimated that the farm population amounts to only about 26 per 
cent of the total, and nearly 30 per cent of the population live in 
Vienna and its suburbs. The problem of food supplies for Vienna 
has always been a difficulty, for the capital is in a special position. 
These difficulties are now accentuated by the fact that, not only is 
Vienna not included in any of the four zones, but also the Austrian 
Government in Vienna is not sufficiently powerful to solve current 
problems. 

For example, the level of rations is determined by the Four- 
Power Kommandatura, and until recently all decisions on food and 
other economic subjects had to be agreed to by each of the military 
commanders. Decisions can now be taken without prior agree- 
ment between all the four parties concerned, but, on the other 
hand, anyone can veto a given decision. Thus it is possible for 
policy to be influenced by differences in British and Russian views 
on quite external matters, as for instance Trieste. 

In May rations in Vienna for a normal consumer amounted to 
only 950 calories per day, and as people are unable to supplement 
their rations by buying unrationed foods except at about 100 times 
the normal price, such as fruit and vegetables, hunger and even 
starvation is prevalent. When work was started by U.N.R.R.A. it 
was hoped that by June the rations could be raised, but for various 
reasons this has not been achieved. The difficulties of U.N.R.R.A. 
in Vienna are increased by the fact that neither the military in the 
different zones nor the provincial Governments are over-ready to 
co-operate in making available for the capital foodstuffs from local 
resources. When U.N.R.R.A. started work in March it was 
receiving allocations too small to meet even the needs of the 
countries for which it was already responsible. It was therefore in 
a peculiarly difficult position as regards supplies for Austria, and 
unfortunately the military had not laid in sufficient stocks to meet 
future needs. 

The zonal system is also affecting industrial recovery. The 
British zone includes the iron mines and the headquarters of the 
iron and steel industry, whereas the majority of the engineering 
works are in the Russian zone. The French zone has both timber 
and copper, needed by the others. Oil is to be found only in the 
Russian zone, and the shortage of oil elsewhere is acute. As in the 
case of agriculture, the zones are, in fact, complementary to one 
another, and for industrial recovery it is essential for Austria to be 
regarded as a single unit. 
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Germany’s hold on Austrian Industry and Finance 

German penetration and acquisition in Austria was far-reaching. 
(hus, the clause in the Potsdam agreements which states that 
reparation claims by the U.S.S.R. shall be met from a proportion 
of German external assets means in effect that claims can be widely 
made on Austrian industry. For example, even before the Ansch- 
luss the Austrian chemical industry was already largely administered 
by I.G. Farben, which during the occupation consolidated its 
holdings until the Nazis had gained virtual control over the whole 
of the Austrian chemical industry. Similarly, many of the other 
big industrial concerns were absorbed by the Hermann Goring 
Werke. The Alpine Montangesellschaft, the largest producer of 
iron-ore in the country, in which before the Anschluss the Verei- 
nigte Stahlwerke of Diisseldorf held 56 per cent of the shares, 
was completely absorbed by the Hermann Géring concern. An 
outstanding item on the list of assets, over which conflict is prob- 
able, is the oil-fields of Zistersdorf, now in the Russian zone. They 
are reported to have reached, during the German occupation, an 
annual production of about 14 million tons and, apart from the 
Rumanian oil-fields, are now the largest oil producing fields in 
Europe. While they were developed by the Germans, the prospect- 
ing rights are in the hands of the British and Dutch. 

German financial penetration into Austria was further achieved 
by the absorption of investment banks. The Creditanstalt and 
Lander Bank, for instance, were taken over by the Deutscher 
Bank and the Dresdner Bank. It has been estimated that, in all, 
Germany annexed about three-quarters of total Austrian assets, 
ncluding those of mining, industry, banking, and insurance, as 
well as property owned by the Austrian State and public corpora- 
tions. 

[f some of the more important of Austria’s industries, now 
German property, are to be considered as “war booty’’, Austria is 
threatened with catastrophe. The position has been summed up 
by Dr. Renner in the following words: “The outcome of the 
irguments over what is German and what is Austrian property 
vill decide my country’s future. If all the concerns that were 
tolen or swindled from us by Germany are taken from us, 


\ustria will have no industry and will be incapable of an inde- 
vendent economic existence.” 





THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 


Tue Success OF THE M.R.P. 


T has become almost as difficult to interpret the results of 

French elections as to foretell them. Was the unexpected 

success of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire on June 2 a 
victory for the Right, for the Left, or for the Centre? It is hard to 
say. For the orthodox Communist, the M.R.P. is the spearhead 
of reaction, its interest in social progress a mere facade, its 
clericalism the only reality. The Communists quote Clemenceau 
to prove that a Catholic party must always by its very nature be 
anti-democratic. The Popular Republicans themselves protest 
most vehemently against all such attempts to classify them among 
the parties of the right merely because clericalism has in recent 
French history more often than not been synonymous with 
reaction. They claim that the conventional conception of a 
reactionary Catholic, monarchist Right opposed to a progressive, 
anti-clerical, republican Left has long ceased to be valid: the 
Church has finally accepted the Republic and has become its most 
powerful champion against Fascism and Communism alike. 

Whatever view we accept of the alignment of parties, the 
essential fact about the M.R.P. is its confessional character and, 
as a corollary, its uncompromising opposition to Communism. 
No alliance between the largest and the second largest parties in 
the Chamber can be anything but a temporary expedient, and it 
seems most unlikely, now that the M.R.P. are fortified by popular 
approval of their attitude at the referendum of May 5, that the 
new Constituent Assembly will succeed in proposing to the 
electorate a Constitution that receives the support of both these 
parties. 

The success of the Popular Republicans was so unexpected 
that it is worth while examining some of the factors that made 
their victory possible. Most important of these is without doubt 
the fact that the war records of their leaders have not yet been 
forgotten. M. Georges Bidault was President of the National 
Council of Resistance, and it was he who on August 25, 1944 
welcomed General de Gaulle at the Hétel de Ville in Paris. M. 
André Colin, now Secretary-General of the movement, was 
another founder-member of the C.N.R. M. Francois de Menthon 
was already a Minister in the first Free French Government 
founded in Algiers in the spring of 1943. M. Maurice Schumann, 
General de Gaulle’s spokesman through the B.B.C. and now 
President of the Executive Committee of the M.R.P., was pro- 
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bably, after the General himself, the member of the Free French 
Movement in London whose voice was best known to the general 
public in occupied France. Other prominent members of the 
party and many of the rank and file deputies were active leaders of 
the Catholic wing of the resistance movement. Their political 
opponents today are thus deprived of one of their most useful 
weapons — employed for example with great effect against many 
members of the P.R.L. and Radical -parties—the charge of 
Vichyism. 

The M.R.P. has roots that go back to the “Ralliement”’ of the 
1880s, to the time when French Catholics first obtained papal 
approval for a policy that abandoned intransigent royalism and 
thus no longer condemned them to be always on the losing side. 
The “Président d’honneur” of the party is M. Marc Sangnier, 
founder of the Sillonist movement in 1894. He is a veteran of 
Christian Democracy and Christian Socialism and before the war 
was leader of the “Jeune République”, the only Catholic party 
to join the Popular Front in 1936. The years immediately follow- 
ing great wars have always been fruitful periods of religious 
revival. Christian Democracy in France became an important 
influence in the early 1920s, at the same time as the rival mystique 
of Communism was becoming a living force. The instrument 
through which the movement worked was the Association Catho- 
lique de la Jeunesse Frangaise and its subsidiary specialist organi- 
zations, the Jeunesse Agricole Catholique and the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique. The Communists have always displayed 
particular hostility towards the latter organization, which carried 
the ideological war into their own camp. 

As early as 1922 the leaders of the A.C.J.F., prominent among 
whom were Georges Bidault and Frangois de Menthon, had 
conceiyed the idea of creating a French Catholic party modelled 
on the Catholic Centre Party in Germany. In the electoral 
polemics of today their opponents have seized upon the motto 
‘Famille, Profession, Cité’, which de Menthon gave to the first 
congress of the A.C.J.F. in 1923, and whose similarity to the 

Famille, Travail, Patrie” of Vichy can be exploited to advantage. 
Between the two wars, Christian Democracy in France was 
represented in Parliament by the Parti Démocrate Populaire, led 

M. Champetier de Ribes, which returned 16 deputies in 1932 

nd 23 in 1936. Most of the present leaders of the M.R.P. were 
mbers of this party, which was situated just to the right of the 
ntre in the Chamber, but was already beginning to alienate 
right wing support owing to the eagerness of its younger members 
social reform and their support for the republican side in the 
panish civil war. In this last respect they were at one with some 
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of the most distinguished leaders of lay Catholic thought outside 
party politics, such as Georges Bernanos and Frangois Mauriac. 
The party’s main organ of expression was the Paris daily L’ Aube, 
founded by Francisque Gay, which reappeared immediately after 
the Liberation and is now the official newspaper of the M.R.P. 
Today the M.R.P. has the support or benevolent neutrality of 
almost the whole of the Catholic Press, including two influential 
weeklies, the Dominican Temps Présent, and Témoignage Chrétien, 
which was founded clandestinely during the occupation by the 
catholic wing of the resistance group “Combat” and probably 
now has the largest circulation of all the French weeklies. In 
the field of organized labour Christian Democracy is represented 
by the Confédération des Travailleurs Chrétiens, the only serious 
rival to the Communist-controlled Confédération Générale du 
Travail. 

Among the 5} million electors who cast their votes in favour of 
the M.R.P. on June 2 there must be many former Socialists and 
Radicals, who did so in spite of rather than because of the confes- 
sional character of the movement. These electors have not 
abandoned their anti-clericalism, but have made a choice between 
two evils by supporting the only party that seemed capable of 
offering really effective opposition to Communism. For the time 
being even Rome appears less distasteful than Moscow. In their 
public utterances and manifestos the leaders of the M.R.P. 
displayed considerable skill in soft-pedalling those parts of their 
programme — notably the question of education — most calcu- 
lated to frighten the anti-clerical voter. The emphasis was all on 
their policy of social reform and family allowances, their support 
for the principle of the nationalization of basic industries, their 
orthodox republicanism, and the foreign policy of M. Bidault, 
none of which arouse furious controversy on the Left. The 
appeal to Catholic voters who form the solid mass of their sup- 
porters was made through organs not officially affiliated to the 
party, but which gave their support spontaneously — the Church 
itself, the Christian Youth movements, the articles of M. Francois 
Mauriac in the Figaro. 

In the economic sphere, the M.R.P. were not embarrassed to 
the same extent as the other two great parties during the election 
campaign by the need to explain why, after 21 months of liberation, 
the economic position of the average Frenchman was if anything 
worse than it was under enemy occupation. In fact, although the 
M.R.P. have been associated with the work of government 
throughout this period, they have never yet held office in any of 
the “economic” ministries, but have confined themselves to 
spheres which, while offering scope for the application of their 
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ideology, do not call for any regular assessment of results in terms 
of francs and centimes. Occupying the ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, Justice, Population, and the Army in the last tripartite 
Government, they were in an ideal position to enjoy the advan- 
tages of office without foregoing many of the pleasures of oppo- 
sition. 

It will be interesting to see how much longer the Popular 
Republicans will be permitted to maintain this tradition of letting 
the economic problems take second place to what they call 
“human” problems. For, although the new Constituent Assembly 
was elected with an even more imperative mandate than the last 
to get on with the immediate job of drawing up a constitution, it 
is already clear that the first problem the Government are to be 
called upon to solve has in fact nothing whatever to do with 
constitution-making, but is a purely economic problem — that of 
providing the workers of the country with a living wage. 

The most important factor in assessing the balance of electoral 
power in France at the present time lies, not in the relative 
strength of the different parties in the Assembly, but in the fact 
that organized labour, in so far as it is represented by the 54 
million members of the C.G.T., is for the time being completely 
under Communist control. This situation dates from September 
1945, when the C.G.T. entered into conflict with General de 
Gaulle over its right to express an opinion regarding the October 
referendum. In the course of this dispute the Communists, who 
had assiduously prepared the ground by the infiltration of party 
members into the lower ranks of the Confederation, were able to 
secure the election of one of their leaders, M. Benoit Frachon, as 
Secretary-General of the C.G.T. with powers equal to those of 
VI. Léon Jouhaux. Since then they have continually asserted the 
right of the labour unions to take an active part in political dis- 
putes. They are more than ever likely to make full use of this 
weapon at a time when they have been deprived of the position of 

trongest party in the Assembly. 

The decision of the Communist Party, two days before the 
elections, to cause the C.G.T. to demand an all-round increase in 
vages was not merely an electoral stunt designed to offset, on 
the one hand, the intervention of the Pope on behalf of Christian 
Democracy or, on the other, the Socialist posters depicting a 
Statue of Liberty pouring a cornucopia of wheat and dollars over 
the head of M. Léon Blum. The raising of this particular issue at 

particular time was interpreted as a sign that the Communists 

| definitely decided to go into open opposition. It is possible 
that the slight increase in the Communist vote, which surprised the 
Party as much as it surprised independent observers, may have 
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led to a temporary modification of this decision, but the tactical 
advantages to be won by not participating in the Government, 
at a time when the question of wages and prices overshadows all 
others and when new legislative elections are scheduled to take 
place within seven months, are obvious and tempting. Moreover, 
the increase in the Communist vote on June 2 may prove to have 
been illusory. It took place, not in the industrial centres which 
have always been Communist strongholds, but mainly in rural 
areas. ‘The Communists actually lost seats in the Department of 
the Seine. The vote does not therefore indicate an advance of the 
party towards absolute control over the industrial masses. To 
secure such control an essential preliminary is the elimination of 
serious competition from the Socialists. In these circumstances 
Communist insistence that the Socialists should continue to occupy 
an exposed position at the head of a tripartite Government during 
the coming difficult months appears to be sound electoral strategy. 

With regard to the substance of the C.G.T. demands, there can 
be no two opinions about the need to take some measures to bring 
wages into line with prices. Wages have been blocked by Govern- 
ment decree since April 1945. During the same period official 
retail prices have increased by between 50 and 70 per cent. 
Certain categories of workers and pensioners have already reached 
a situation in which they barely earn enough to buy the notoriously 
inadequate official rations. The question at issue is the extent to 
which wages and pensions can be increased without setting in 
motion a vicious inflationary spiral. 

The C.G.T. maintains that, as a result of improved production 
and higher profits, it is now possible to make an immediate 
increase of 25 per cent in all controlled wages, including those 
of civil servants, without any increase in prices at all. The 
Ministry of National Economy announced on June 14 that such 
an increase would result in a corresponding rise of, for instance, 
6 per cent in the price of wheat, 4 per cent in the price of potatoes, 
8 per cent in the price of wine, 13 per cent in the price of gas, and 
4 per cent in the price of electricity. The employers’ federations 
are united in opposing any all-round increase of the type proposed 
by the C.G.T. While it is agreed that certain industries, those 
most favoured by post-war recovery, could pay higher wages, in 
other spheres any considerable increase, not compensated either 
by increased wholesale prices or by State subsidies, can only 
lead to disaster. The counter-proposals made by the employers 
include a temporary reduction of national insurance contributions, 
a temporary reduction of income tax in the lower income groups, 
an increase of 100 per cent in family allowances, a temporary 
reduction in the production tax, and a reduction in wholesale 
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prices in certain of the most favoured industries. It is claimed that 
these measures would result in an increase of 23 per cent in the real 
purchasing power of wage-earners. 

Where lies the truth? The impossibility of deciding is due in 
large part to the complete unreliability of any official figures. 
While everybody knows what a labourer earns, there appears to be 
no sound method of assessing the various items that determine the 
price of the goods he consumes. The complicated system of 
‘parallel’ markets which prevails in France today, as a result of 
the inability of the Government to enforce the law, means that 
even articles of everyday necessity pass through the hands of 
innumerable intermediaries, all of whom operate for profit but 
whose books are not open to inspection because, for obvious 
reasons, they do not keep any. Until France is endowed with a 
Government that is capable not only of taking wise decisions but 
of ensuring that a majority of the citizens actually obey the law, 
any interference by Government with the law of supply and de- 
mand is likely to do more harm than good.* For such a “‘strong” 
Government it will probably be necessary to wait until the end of 
he present phase of Constituent Assemblies and of General 
Elections three times a year. 


O. J. 


REPUBLIC VERSUS MONARCHY IN ITALY 


HE elections for a Constituent Assembly and the Referen- 
an on the monarchy, held simultaneously in Italy on June 2, 
have produced results which on some points corresponded 
retty closely to forecasts made before the event. Some unexpected 
vergences have, however, occurred. At this interim stage, before 
he Assembly meets or the President of the Italian Republic has 
been chosen, any estimate as to the future trend of events can only 
ve speculative, but it may be useful to sum up some of the stages 
nd factors which have produced the present situation, when 
italy, having discarded both dictatorship and monarchy, is 
mbarking on a new road as regards both form of government and 
stitution. 


\ few weeks ago the Government announced a great drive to stamp out the 
market in sugar. The effects are already noticeable: the price of sugar on 
lack market has doubled. The price and quantity of that sold ‘‘on the 
1” have remained exactly the same. 
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THE MONARCHICAL IssuE 

To take the monarchical issue first, as this chapter in Italy’s 
history would seem for the present to be closed. The question of 
the monarchy, or the “institutional question”’, as it came to be 
called, has run like a thread, now submerged, now on the surface, 
through Italian politics ever since the first days of liberation. Even 
under the Fascist régime some sections of the underground anti- 
Fascist elements had formulated strongly republican views, and 
during the chaotic Badoglio “45 days” which intervened between 
the fall of Fascism on July 25, 1943 and the signing of the Armis- 
tice, some of these opposition elements, notably the Action Party 
with its Mazzinian traditions, contrived, despite the Badoglio 
Government’s official ban, to issue a programme which included 
a demand for the abolition of the monarchy. 

After the Armistice the failure to defend Rome against the 
Germans and the flight of King Victor Emmanuel and Marshal 
Badoglio to the South focused attention on the whole question of 
the place of the monarchy in the future life of the country. 
Opinions even at this early stage were sharply divided. In the 
South, where some elements of support for the monarchy have 
always been strong, the big landowners and the military and naval 
circles, particularly in naval centres such as ‘Taranto and Brindisi, 
looked to the monarchy as the natural bulwark of continuity and 
of law and order in the country. This view also obtained some 
support from Liberal and Catholic opinion. On the other hand, 
though underground opposition to Fascism had never attained the 
degree of organization in the less politically conscious South which 
it had already reached by the time of the Armistice in the North 
(where the principal leaders still remained), nevertheless party 
groupings, some of them of a definitely republican character, soon 
developed in the liberated regions of the South. The six main 
party groups united to form local Committees of National Libera- 
tion, from’ which the most specifically monarchist groups were 
excluded, and at the Congress which they held in Bari in January, 
1944 they passed an Order of the Day demanding the abolition 
of the monarchy. 

Divergence of opinion on similar lines also existed in the 
North, though of course without freedom of expression except 
through the underground press, during the period of neo-Fascist 
and German domination. In Rome, underground opposition was 
carried on both by the six-party Committee of National Liberation 
and also by Army and other elements of definitely monarchical 
sympathies, notably Colonel Montezemolo, who was eventually 
captured and shot in March, 1944, General Bencivenga, who for 
a brief period assumed military and civil command in Rome under 
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Allied authority after the liberation and who has since become 
identified with the more extreme Right-wing and monarchist 
forces, and the so-called “‘Partito Azzurro”’ or Blue Party. Further 
North, where neo-Fascist domination lasted 9 months longer and 
where consequently the Committees of National Liberation had 
attained a very high degree of organization by the time liberation 
came, Republican sentiment was more pronounced. This was 
due in part to the presence in the industrial towns of the North of a 
strong working-class element which naturally was influenced by 
the propaganda of the Communist or Socialist underground 
parties, and which played an active part in resistance through 
organized strikes and sabotage. It was also in part due to the 
presence of the partisan resistance forces in the North. These 
partisan brigades, though in some instances they had no political 
complexion and were organized by officers of the Royal Army, 
were frequently Communist-organized and, at any rate as far as 
their leaders were concerned, Communist in creed, and in Udine 
and Venezia Giulia were working in close touch with Marshal 
Tito’s brigades. 

Such, then, were some of the influences behind the division of 
Italian opinion on this burning issue of the monarchy. It may be 
remarked here that if a tendency existed in some Allied circles in 
the early days of liberation to view the monarchy as the most 
promising element of stability in the country, this may well have 
been in part due to the fact that Allied experience in those early 
months was confined to the South, where party squabbles afforded 
a spectacle of manifest political inexperience and contributed to 
the formation of assumptions which have had to be considerably 
modified in the light of subsequent experience. 

Che first step towards meeting the demands of the C.N.L. 
parties’ attacks on the Badoglio Government of ‘‘technicians”’ 
because of its association with the monarchy came in April, 1944. 
\t this time, of the six parties forming the C.N.L. the Socialists 
ind the Action Party definitely favoured a Republic, as did also 
the Communist Party despite some veiling of its views for tactical 
reasons. ‘The Christian Democrats occupied a centre position and 
refused to commit itself, as did also the very small Labour Demo- 

it party. The Liberals were the most definitely Right-wing of 

e parties, but included both monarchists and republicans within 

ranks. The most constructive proposal hitherto made 
yards meeting the wishes of the various parties had been 
nsored by the veteran Liberal leader, Signor Croce, who in 
ember, 1943 had suggested that the King should abdicate, 
‘rince Umberto should renounce his rights, and a Regency should 
et up for the 6-year-old Prince of Naples. Early in April, 1944, 
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however, after the return to Italy of the Communist leader Tog- 
liatti, negotiations were set on foot, largely on his initiative, for the 
formation of a Government which should include representatives 
of all the six C.N.L. parties. At the same time a proposal was put 
forward, partly through the offices of Croce, that the King should 
withdraw from public life and that his place should be taken by 
Crown Prince Umberto, who would be given the title of Lieutenant- 
General. The King publicly announced his agreement with this 
proposal on April 12, stating that the decision was to come into 
effect on the day the Allies entered Rome. On the basis of this 
promise the C.N.L. parties agreed to participate in a Government 
under Marshal Badoglio, and on April 21 the Marshal formed a 
Government consisting of representatives of all six parties. 

This Government, the fourth and, as it turned out, the last to 
be formed under Marshal Badoglio, was short-lived. Rome was 
liberated on June 4, and on June 5 a decree was issued transferring 
all Royal powers to the Crown Prince. A new Government, 
including some of the Rome resistance leaders, was formed under 
Ivanoe Bonomi, and on June 22 its Ministers took the oath, not to 
the Crown, but in the following formula: “‘We swear on our 
honour to exercise our functions in the supreme interest of the 
nation, and to refrain, until the convocation of the Constituent 


Assembly, from any actions which may prejudice the solution of 


” 


the institutional question.’”’ The question of Monarchy versus 
Republic was thus nominally shelved until the whole country 
could be consulted—which meant, as it proved in the event, for 
the next two years. 

On the whole, looking back over those two years, it must be 
admitted that the truce was observed. Other problems—problems 
of reconstruction, epuration, and the day-to-day struggle for food, 
shelter, and adequate wages — occupied Government and people 
alike, and the institutional question sank to some extent into the 
background. A new access of republican opinion made itself felt 
with the liberation of the North in April, 1945, for in the North, 
which had been virtually cut off from all contact with the South 
since the Armistice, feeling was especially bitter against the House 
of Savoy for their alleged desertion at that time. Monarchist 
opinion during this period centred chiefly round the Partito 
Democratico Italiano, whose leader, Enzo Selvaggi, edited its 
Rome daily paper, Jtalia Nuova. This group and, at the other end 
of the scale, the Republicans under Randolfo Pacciardi, were the 
strongest forces outside the Government and the C.N.L. parties, 
and as such were able, from their opposite angles, to voice their 
criticism of the Governnent, especially on the monarchical issue, 
more freely than could the parties within the Government, who 
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were bound by the ministerial oath. The new Uomo Qualunque, 
or ““Common Man”’, party which arose during the past year seems 
to have been as nebulous and non-committal on the monarchical 
as on many other questions, and though there was some talk in Feb- 
ruary of a rapprochement between it and the Partito Democratico 
Italiano, the monarchist forces seem later to have decided to steer 
clear of any association with Uomo Qualunque, and eventually 
fought the election as the National Freedom Bloc, with Selvaggi, 
Alberto Bergamini, General Bencivenga, and Tullio Benedetti as 
its leaders. 

The attitude of some of the C.N.L. parties towards the monar- 
chical issue underwent some slight modification during the two 
years. ‘he Socialists, Communists, and Action Party remained 
uncompromisingly republican. The Christian Democrats have 
on the whole moved definitely towards the Left during the past 
two years, and at their Provincial Congress on April 10, 1946 
voted by a three-quarters majority in favour of a republic. The 
Liberals have remained divided, with a monarchist wing which 
includes such figures as Leone Cattani, Minister for Public Works 
in the De Gasperi Government, and a republican wing of which 
Count Carandini is a foremost representative. In April of this 
year, before the election campaign began, the Liberals united with 
he Labour Democrats to form the National Democratic Union, 
and at that time the Labour Democrat leader Ivanoe Bonomi 
specifically stated that the Union left its members free to make 
their own choice on the institutional issue. 

So matters stood when on May g, three weeks before the 
referendum on the monarchy was due to take place, King Victor 
Emmanuel abdicated and left Italy for Egypt. The Crown Prince 
utomatically became King as Umberto II, and issued a pro- 
a in which he promised that “in the renewed constitutional 

thy the fundamental acts of national life will be sub- 
wala nated to the will of Parliament’’, and confirmed his under- 
king to abide by the forthcoming vote. 

How far this eleventh-hour abdication affected the voting on 
the referendum it is difficult to say. There is probably some truth 
the view, expressed by several observers conversant with Italian 
litics during the past two years, that if the King had abdicated 
ghteen months or a year ago Italy might still be a monarchy 
day. ‘Timed as it was, it probably cut both ways. By removing 
figure most closely associated in the popular mind with the 
“betrayal” of the country to Fascism, it enabled Italians who still 
etained some feeling for the monarchical principle to vote with a 

rer conscience for the retention of the monarchy in the person 

Umberto, who was generally considered to have been much 
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less deeply involved with Fascism than his father, and around 
whom many anti-Fascist hopes had centred in the past. On the 
other hand, the step obviously could be interpreted as a piece of 
last-minute electioneering, an aspect which was at once seized on 
by Left-wing politicians such as Togliatti, who contested it on 
juridical grounds. In any case, the outcome of the voting, despite 
all fluctuations and extraneous factors, showed pretty much the 
result that had been anticipated, namely, a somewhat narrow 
margin in favour of the republic. The Court of Cassation 
announced on June 18 that the total of valid votes cast for a 
republic was 12,717,923, and for the monarchy 10,719,284. 
Northern constituencies voted for the republic, in some cases 
with a very big majority, while Rome and the South voted in 
favour of the monarchy, with big majorities in Naples and Salerno. 
The recount showed.an increase of 14,787 in favour of the republic 
compared with the earlier figures announced on June 10. Blank 
and spoilt ballot papers, numbering 1,498,136, were reckoned as 
invalidated. ‘Thus the supporters of the monarchy gained nothing 
by their storm-in-a-teacup tactics in demanding that the pro- 
clamation of the Republic should be delayed till the final count had 
been made: though in taking this stand they were legally within 
their rights, it made no difference to the final verdict. 

The position of ex-King Umberto in this latter stage of the 
drama is obscure. He had previously behaved with great correct- 
ness during his Lieutenant-Generalship, and practically to the 
last, according to Signor De Gasperi’s accounts of his interviews 
with him, seems to have been actuated by a desire to adopt the 
best course for his country’s good. His delayed departure and the 
tone of parts of his final proclamation before leaving for exile, 
which, as De Gasperi suggested, may be attributable to the influence 
of ill-advised counsellors, can, however, have done little good to 
the cause of the monarchy. 


THE ELECTIONS FOR THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

These elections, the first to be held in Italy for a democratic 
Parliament for more than 20 years, took place in markedly orderly 
fashion on June 2, at the same time as the voting on the referen- 
dum. Voting was compulsory, so the very high poll (go per cent 
in some of the biggest constituencies) is not surprising. ‘The 
system of voting by proportional representation for a party list 
was adopted. For this purpose the country was divided into 32 
multi-seat constituencies, vary ing considerably in size. ‘The 

number of seats ranged from a maximum of 36 in the constituency 
of Milan to a minimum of 7 in that of Caserta. There was also a 
National Pool for seats and votes over and above those allocated 
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to the constituencies; this Pool in the event numbered 80 seats. * 
The total number of seats was 556, not including 13 seats for 
Venezia Giulia and 4 for Bolzano, in which disputed areas elections 
have not been held. Electors voted for party lists, represented on 
the voting paper by symbols. In some constituencies only 8 or 9 
parties put forward lists; the greatest number was in Rome, where 
the elector had 27 parties from which to choose. Some of these 
parties were of course very small, and the results show that 7 main 
parties far outstripped all the others. 


Party Votes Seats 
Christian Democrat 8,083,208 207 
Socialist 4,744,749 115 
Communist 4,342,722 104 
National Democratic Union 1,559,417 41 
Uomo Qualunque 1,209,918 30 
Republican 997,690 23 
National Freedom Bloc 636,493 16 
Action Party 333,758 7 
Other Lists 1,044,935 13 

Total 22,952,890 556 





These leading parties do not correspond to or include all the 
six original main parties of C.N.L. days. The three ‘mass’ 
parties—the Christian Democrats, Socialists, and Communists — 
which were prominent throughout the C.N.L. period head the poll. 
(hey are followed by the National Democratic Union, already 
referred to above as a Right-wing combination of Liberals and 
Labour Democrats, with monarchist leanings though not speci- 

illy monarchist in programme. The new Uomo Qualunque 

rty comes fifth, and the Republicans, not included in the 

\.L., but always a group of some importance, sixth. Seventh 

mes the monarchist National Freedom Bloc, and eighth 

last the Action Party, which, from exercising a perceptible 
fluence in the days of clandestine resistance, has now been 
luced through internal splits and loss of members to the 
Socialist or Republican parties to a relatively insignificant group of 
tellectuals. It received its latest and most severe blow in 

‘ruary when some of its prominent Right-wing members, 

‘luding Ferruccio Parri, De Gasperi’s predecessor as Prime 

linister, and Ugo La Malfa seceded and formed a party of their 

the Republican Democratic Alliance, which has gained 2 
in the present election. 


r a clear and detailed description of the voting system see an article by 
|. Franzero in the Daily Telegraph of May 25, 1946. 
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The most striking feature of these general elections as compared 
with the results of the municipal elections held six weeks earlier 
lies in the big increase in the Christian Democrat vote and the 
decrease in the Communist vote. In the municipal elections the 
Socialists and Communists, who put up joint lists in many 
communes, either separately or together, won in 2,153 communes, 
as against the Christian Democrats’ 1,907. The Christian Demo- 
crats now have 207 seats in the Constituent Assembly, as against 
291 for the Socialists and Communists together. Moreover, the 
Communist vote now drops below the Socialist, whereas in the 
municipal elections, at any rate in the larger communes where 
voting was by proportional representation, it was larger (Com- 
munists 738,651, Socialists 734,120). Another interesting feature 
is that the Communists’ biggest gains, as The Times correspondent 
in Italy has pointed out,* appear to have lain, not in the industrial 
areas or the provinces where a landless peasantry are numerous, 
but in the two populous and prosperous regions of Tuscany and 
Emilia Romagna, which, incidentally, are the two regions which 
succumbed most easily to the appeal of Fascist propaganda. The 
reason for the big Christian Democrat vote no doubt lies partly 
with the women voters, who are now going to the polls for the 
first time. ‘The Christian Democrat party also represents a middle 
way for the many Italian Catholics who are willing to give it 
allegiance on the confessional side and who want to support a 
party which they think will guarantee order and stability combined 
with progressive social reforms. Reasons of foreign policy may 
also have had some influence, for the Christian Democrat leader 
Signor De Gasperi is Foreign Minister as well as Prime Minister, 
and has been markedly successful in his handling of foreign 
affairs. Considerations arising out of Italy’s foreign relations most 
certainly have played some part in bringing about the relatively 
low Communist poll. ‘The Communist party had already suffered 
in prestige more than a year ago as a result of the dispute over 
Trieste. Signor Togliatti then declared that the Italian Com- 
munist party held the view that Trieste should remain Italian, 
and he has maintained this position ever since. But the damage 
was done, and the Russian attitude at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, both on the subject of Venezia Giulia and also with 
regard to the other aspects of the Italian peace treaty, reparations, 
the Italian colonies, and the Fleet, can have done little to restore 
confidence. 

Apart from fluctuations in the voting for the three mass parties, 


the other rather surprising feature has been the relatively large vote 
for the Uomo Qualunque party, which, having polled a good deal 


1 The Times, June 6, 1946. 
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less than was expected in the municipal elections, has now pulled 
up again, and took fourth place in the otherwise strongly socialist 
constituency of Milan. This party made a big effort in the way of 
propaganda, and with the slogan of “We were better off when we 
were worse off!” aims at making capital out of the present un- 
settled conditions and appealing to the man in the street; but there 
is too little that is positive or constructive in its programme for its 
influence to have much effect save on the disgruntled. 

Right-wing votes have increased somewhat as a result of the 
formation of the National Democratic Union. 

At the time of writing, the Constituent Assembly has not yet 
held its first meeting, which will have taken place on June 25, 
before this article appears. In accordance with Article 2 of the 
Decree on the powers of the Constituent Assembly, the Assembly 
will then elect the provisional Head of the State, who will exercise 
his functions until the definitive Head of the State is appointed 
under the Constitution to be drawn up by the Assembly. The life 
of the Assembly is limited to 8 months, during which it has to 
decide on the form of the Constitution. During that period 
legislative power, with the exception of electoral legislation and 
Acts for the approval of international treaties, is vested in the new 
Government, which will be formed as soon as possible after the 
\ssembly’s first meeting. 

The task of the Assembly and the new Government will be a 
difficult one, for Italy’s internal situation is overshadowed by 
uncertainty as to what decisions will be taken by the makers of 
the peace treaty with regard to her frontiers, her former colonies, 
and her future economic status. Repercussions of their discus- 
sions are already making themselves felt in Italy now that the 
excitement of the referendum and elections is dying down, and 
the new Assembly and Government will have a difficult course to 
steer in setting Italy’s internal affairs in order while outside 
nfluences are pulling in different directions. 

M. K. G. 


SOME TRENDS IN POST-WAR SWEDEN 


N ex-belligerent visitor may arrive in Sweden determined not 
to relax, in the midst of peace and abundance, with too obvious 
delight, but he nevertheless sighs gratefully at finding that 
mewhere in Europe “everything is just like itself”’. Equally typical 
is the young Swede, proprietor of a small Norrland hotel, who 
ke most men under 46 years of age had been called up again and 
vain for military service, training and retraining to meet the test 
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which never came, when he recently replied to such a tribute: 
“Yes, everything is dreadfully like itself!’’. Indeed many Swedes 
show symptoms of claustrophobia and are eager for outside 
contacts, interrupted six years ago. Neither the rival radio 
programmes from abroad nor the high standard of foreign report- 
ing in Swedish newspapers have satisfied the demand for news 
and the desire to travel. 

This promising approach from both sides does not mean, 
however, that the resumption of pre-war relationships is easy. 
War-time events are still the background of reactions by Allied 
observers to Sweden and of Swedish reactions to Allied activities, 
and especially to Allied attitudes, as they are or as the Swedes 
presume them to be, from press quotations. In spite of Sweden’s 
widespread popularity before the War, whether in Socialist, 
industrial, artistic, or League of Nations circles, in spite of a 
century and a quarter of peaceful relations with neighbours large 
and small, the country does still bear in Allied eyes the stigma of 
neutrality, shading off though it is into “‘ex-neutrality”’ since last 
autumn, when the new Minister of Foreign Affairs declared that 
Sweden should seek to join the United Nations. The stigma of 
neutrality is shared, it is true, with other European nations; but 
Spain has its perennial fascination for both Right and Left, 
Switzerland has the Red Cross, and Turkey and Portugal have 
British alliances, to which they held in the darkest days. In 
unsettled and hungry Europe, proud of her wounds but barely 
convalescent, Sweden is safe, Socialist, successful, and not a little 
smug, a source therefore of irritation, notwithstanding escapist 
charms. Yet evidence of such irritation can scarcely seem fair or 
reasonable to the Swedes. 

For while the Allies tacitly assume that it was due to some moral 
failing in the Swedes that their land was not invaded by Germany, 
the Swedes equally unconsciously assume that their immunity was 
due to their virtues, a special reward by Providence for their fine 
social services, their useful, kindly, sunny way of life. Only in so 
far as both parties recognize, and deliberately reject, these 
assumptions, are normal, easy relations with other Europeans 
possible. Norwegians, Finns, and other ex-belligerents who visit 
Sweden usually soon take the line of least resistance and attempt 
no serious discussion with their hosts of the events that rocked the 
world, nor even a simple narrative of their own experiences; they 
prefer to enjoy what is to them a lovely doll’s house, letting in no 
cold blast. Some Swedes realize this, resent it bitterly, and are 
attempting to help their compatriots to regain a common language, 
especially with their neighbours of the North and with the English- 
speaking world. 
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The persistence of the war-time background explains why 
currents of opinion about internal and external affairs may be 
hard to differentiate, even in an ex-neutral country. Nevertheless 
it may be helpful to consider internal reactions to the prospect 
of intensified socialization, and some questionings in the educa- 
tional field, before being drawn, through the topic of refugees and 
relief, into the main stream of international anxieties. 

Outside the sphere of purely local problems, such as the housing 
shortage, traffic congestion, or the inconvenient distribution of 
parishes in Stockholm, serious thought and talk revert constantly, 
first, to increasing socialization, and secondly, to an accelerating 
social process which might be called “conformism”. The two 
problems are not necessarily linked, perhaps, but in the minds of 
many Swedes, Liberals for instance, they are. 

For the representatives of the large Social Democratic majority,* 
increased socialization is obviously not so much a problem as a 
mandate. Moreover, in referring to what the critics say, one 
should never forget that nation-wide prosperity and contentment 
to which foreign visitors paid tribute in normal times, a pros- 
perity for which most sections of the Swedish people are really 
grateful, and often grateful, logically enough, to the party which 
has long been in power. But the domestic basis for gratitude is 
inseparable from the international: the Social Democrats were 
predominant in the war-time coalition Cabinet, and Per Albin 
Hansson, the Socialist Prime Minister* (affectionately called 
‘Per Albin’’, a parallel to ““Winston’’) is popular as the man who saw 
the country through the war years, and above all, it must be said 
frankly, as the man who kept Sweden out of the War. Like 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, the United States, and the 
U.S.S.R., Sweden did not wish to enter the War unless first 
ittacked. 

Gratitude and a pervasive contentment are then still the back- 
ground of internal affairs, but they are only the background. No 

ne goes on being grateful for ever, especially for a negative 
advantage like the uneasy peace of six years which, with their toll of 

iffering for sister peoples, can never be recalled with pleasure or 
pride, and by some not without heart-searching and sorrow. The 
vedes are now divided more sharply and articulately than they 
ve been for a long period about the government of their country, 
out the immediate economic future, planned on the one hand 

In the 1944 Election to the Second Chamber, 1,436,571 voted Social 
crat; 488,921 Conservative; 421,094 Agrarian; 398,293 Liberal; 318,466 
imunist; 5,279 Socialist; and 17,680 otherwise. The corresponding figures 


140 were: 1,546,804 Soc. Dem.; 518,346 Cons.; 344,345 Agr.; 344,113 Lib.; 
124 Comm.; 18,430 Soc.; 955 others. 


lansson has been Prime Minister since 1932, with a short break in 1936. 
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and feared on the other. The Social Democratic Cabinet, freed 
from its coalition shackles since July, 1945, is certainly about to do 
a number of things, and has started doing some of them already. 
Yet no one knows exactly what is to come, or how fast, and non- 
doctrinaire public opinion often joins with the more closely 
interested sections of the community in wondering why changes 
must take place, since the nation’s present middle-of-the-road 
economic régime seems quite efficient. Comment recalls that 
which appeared in the Economist? on the closing of the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange: “This kind of tampering with commercial 
institutions that have proved their worth is most regrettable.” 
The expected post-war unemployment has not even set in; there 
is, on the contrary, an acute shortage of man-power. 

A good example of a specific controversy is that about the 
future ownership of the railway running north from Gothenburg. 
The main trunk-lines were largely built by the State, and other 
lines have been bought up since; anyone travelling in the unrivalled 
Swedish trains might be forgiven_for wishing that the State ran 
everything, everywhere. In any case, no one in Sweden seriously 
suggests that the State has here proved incompetent, or should be 
replaced. But this particular railway, which had remained in the 
hands of private enterprise, feeds and is fed by an area economic- 
ally linked with Gothenburg, and many of the citizens of that port 
believe that “bureaucratic control from Stockholm” (the recurrent 
phrase) will mean the relative neglect of upkeep and services, 
since the line would inevitably rank low among the State’s 
preoccupations. ‘The strong local feeling aroused is said to be 
shared by Gothenburg Socialists, and remarks about the ever 
shortening leading-strings from Stockholm again recall British 
press comment on the end of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. 
There is, moreover, always much of the Lancashire attitude 
towards London in the Swedish west coast attitude towards 
Stockholm. One Gothenburg business man has been quoted as 
saying that he now had to spend two days of every week in Stock- 
holm to get things sanctioned, and that this so impeded his real 
work that he feared he would have to give it up altogether. 

But in estimating the long-term political significance of such 
local discontent one must distinguish between talk and votes. 
Trade Unionists are thoroughly organized and are said to vote 
Labour almost consistently,* and the Governor* of the province 
centering around Gothenburg is, for instance, a Socialist (a 

1 April 6, 1946. 

* The tripled Communist vote in the last election has been partly attributed 
to a reaction against the stringent Social Democratic “‘party bosses’’. 


® The Governor is the King’s representative and directs the provincial admini- 
stration; his position has no parallel in England. 
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novelty at the time of his appointment, in 1934). In accordance 
with Party tradition in Sweden, he had never accepted any honour 
or decoration until the recent award of the Order of St. Olaf 
by the Norwegian Government; there was some friendly 
amusement when he wore the broad red ribbon at a recent local 
banquet. 

The issues involved in the prevailing argument for and against 
State ownership and centralization are being openly threshed out 
in meetings which sometimes take the form of debates, such as 
that in Gothenburg on March 6.' Ernst Wigforss, the Socialist 
Finance Minister in the present Social Democratic as in the 
coalition Cabinet, had been invited by the combined student 
societies of Gothenburg University, the Technical College, and 
the Commercial College to answer questions put to him by Prof. 
Bertil Ohlin, the prominent Liberal economist who had been 
coalition Minister of Commerce, and by a young Conservative, 
Gunnar Svard, Secretary of the Association of Swedes Abroad 
(substituting for the editor of Svenska Dagbladet). Wigforss 
was supported by Rolf Edberg, editor of Ny Tid, the Gothenburg 
Labour daily. Wigforss, a brilliant debater, is admired in all 
parties for honesty of conviction and a courageous consistency 
since the days of his youth, when it was far from fashionable to be a 
Socialist. On this occasion the Minister of Finance seemed rather 
on the defensive, however; he was very hard pressed by Ohlin, 
an equally brilliant debater, who gave the unexpected impression 
of feeling that he rode the waves on an incoming tide. Ohlin 
received the heaviest applause, while the Conservative evoked a 
response not far behind the tribute to the ruling party.? 

Ohlin scored an initial success by saying that he had many 
questions to ask the Finance Minister, in fact “27 questions”.* His 
main attack, however, consisted simply in variations on the theme: 
‘Can the Minister tell us what he and his colleagues really intend 

» do? If it is merely a matter of a sensible amount of planning, 
everyone, or almost everyone, is agreed. But, if so, what is 
Socialism?” (Hansson has said, in a much quoted phrase, that 

See Ny Tid (Soc. Dem.), Géteborgs Morgenpost (Cons.), Géteborgs-Posten 
nd Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning (Lib.) for March 7, 1946. 

Of some 1,200 persons in the hall, it was estimated that about 500 came from 
almers Tekniska Hégskola (attended by 833 students), 300 from Handels- 
gskola (338 students) and 50 from Géteborgs Hégskola, the University (533 

lents, many in the Theological Faculty). 

\ 27-point programme of post-war economic policy, drafted by representa- 

f the principal organizations within the Swedish Labour Movement (Dr. 
rss being one of the two representatives of the Social Democratic Labour 
, was published in Sweden in July, 1944. The English edition, which 
ides a Postscript summarizing recent measures, is entitled The Postwar 


gramme of Swedish Labour: Summary in 27 Points and Comments (Stockholm: 
ndsorganisationen, 1946). 
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“Swedish Socialism is simply Democracy”’, a statement which has 
soothed many, but left others unsatisfied.) While Wigforss did 
not, perhaps, answer many of Ohlin’s questions directly, he did 
partly define what the Government meant by Socialism as being 
the measures necessary to maintain full employment. He also 
dwelt tellingly on the very late conversion of the other parties to 
“a sensible amount of planning’’, but returned the evidently 
sincere personal compliments which Ohlin had paid him by saying 
that it was Ohlin who had led a section of the Liberals into the 
planning camp. Wigforss also assured the audience that they were 
certainly going to have “more Socialism”. 

The Conservative speaker gained his greatest victory by the 
introductory confession that Wigforss reminded him of a man 
confronted by a form (of which Sweden has at least as many as 
Britain) which states, ‘Married, Single, Widower, Widow, 
Divorced: Underline what is appropriate”, who was so confused 
that he simply underlined the phrase: “what is appropriate”! In 
other words, the Socialists are accused of claiming the privilege of 
complete opportunism in the practical conduct of the nation’s 
affairs, a privilege which the other parties suggest is inconsistent 
with Socialist doctrine, or regard as a subterfuge. 

Wigforss ended on a strongly patriotic note his own contribution 
to a debate notable as focusing many current conflicts through 
the eyes of authoritative spokesmen. He quoted a friend who had 
left the State service to work for a private firm: his friend had 
regretted the change, he said, for in spite of advantages in salary 
and congenial work, “what can compare with working for that 
greatest of enterprises, our Swedish State?” This frankly patriotic 
appeal, conspicuous in the speeches of Socialist statesmen during 
the War, is rejoiced in as a national asset by members of other 
parties, although they naturally recall the different emphasis, on 
the prior claim of international ties, which was the characteristic 
voice of Labour not so many years ago. 

It is difficult to estimate what this attack and defence will add 
up to in terms of votes at future elections. A shrewd Con- 
servative with many contacts in other parties considered optimis- 
tic, from his point of view, the prediction by a Liberal friend that 
the next election but one to the Second Chamber, in 1952, would 
place the Socialists in a minority. This Conservative believed that 
“the tide had turned’’, but that it would be more than six years 
before the followers of the opposition parties would constitute, 
together, a majority. The proviso “together” lends interest to the 
attitude of Conservatives and Liberals towards each other. The 
Conservatives might be said to regard the Liberals with hopeful 
tolerance, while the Liberal attitude is, as usual, harder to define. 
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In drawing-room talk Liberals dwell in detail upon the past 
failings and alleged war-time miscalculations of Conservatives; 
and indeed that vigilant care for the fundamentals of freedom 
which led Torgny Segerstedt* to champion the Allied cause, with 
both clarity and fanaticism, in the editorial columns of Géteborgs 
Handels- och Sjéfartstidning was typical of many Liberal intel- 
lectuals, who may be forgiven for self-congratulation now that 
their view of truth has prevailed. On the other hand, the mounting 
Liberal wrath against some aspects of the paramount Socialist 
power is acquiring the atmosphere of a religious crusade,* and the 
pace of internal developments no doubt suggests tactical groupings. 
(hat the Liberal and Conservative speakers at the Gothenburg 
meeting never criticized each other was implicit in the debating 
alignment, but that very alignment, duplicated elsewhere, seems 
significant and perhaps foreshadows election tactics to come. 

An important feather in the Socialists’ cap is certainly the success 
of Labour in Britain in the last Election. While Swedes often 
speak of some of the British Socialists’ plans as rather precipitate, 
the Swedish Socialists are thought to have accelerated their own 
internal programme accordingly. 

On the morrow of Allied victory the Conservative Party is 
simultaneously handicapped by the allegation that in the recent 
World War, as in the first, it at least overlapped with the pro- 
German element. On analysing the long-term Swedish-German 
culture contacts, whether in the sphere “of religion (through the 
close historical relations between the two Protestant Churches), 
of military thinking (the Swedish army has, like the American 
and the Japanese, made a close study of the German), or of higher 
scientific and medical training (Swedish research workers have 
found it easier to go to Germany than to England), it is clear that 
the sections of society most involved in such contacts are also 
hose which contribute many members to the Conservative 
Party. But if it is a question of approval of Nazi Germany, a 
much smaller number is involved. ‘That number has no doubt 
been active and vocal, and has notably over-played themes which 

He died on March 31, 1945, and flags all over Gothenburg and on ships lying 
he port were flown at half-mast when he was buried, revealing the sympathies 
that western port. The Labour Aftontidningen wrote that “‘the luxury he 

»wed himself of expressing his own opinions became in 1940-1941 a vital 

ly need of the Swedish people”. The political editor of the Conservative 


nska Dagbladet considered that his “brilliant fight against tendencies to- 
is censorship is his best memorial” (Amer.-Scand. Rev., Summer 1945, 


1 counter-offensive the Prime Minister has labelled the unifying anti- 
ners’ movement ‘‘PHM” (planhushdllningsmotstdandet, ‘‘planned-economy 
tance”’), and recently the whole Labour movement joined in a week’s intensi- 

ropaganda against them under the slogan: “The people’s welfare before 
f big finance”’ (Anglo-Swedish Review, April, 1946, p. 54). 
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are part of general Conservative and indeed national interests, 
such as an unsleeping concern for Finland’s fate. A generous 
Liberal has been heard to concede that it was perhaps not the 
fault of the Conservatives if some of the few Nazi sympathizers 
in Sweden crawled under their cloak. In any case, cultural links 
with Germany have been no Conservative monopoly: the Swedish 
Socialists had close relations with Weimar Germany and its roots, 
and Social Democratic links with the Continent, are bound to 
grow stronger in the near future, in ex-enemy as well as ex- 
Allied and neutral countries. It would probably be correct to say 
that social and industrial connections with Germany, the fact that 
Hitler rarely did anything to unsettle the land-owning and 
industrialist class, and some aspects of Russian policy during the 
War led a larger percentage of Conservatives than of Socialists 
in Sweden to adopt a “‘wait-and-see’’ mental attitude towards 
Germany’s forward march. In support for Swedish neutrality 
both parties were, however, equally strong; and the profound 
interest of some Conservatives in history and in law and justice 
often enables them to trace and understand, better than others, 
the nature and extent of Germany’s self-degradation. The 
Conservatives’ traditional championship of armed preparedness 
and northern unity has, incidentally, been justified by events to a 
degree which party rivals at home and commentators abroad 
seldom concede. 

The Agrarian Party has been, and remains, preoccupied chiefly 
with defending the interests of its own section of the community. 
No great change in its electoral strength is predicted. ‘The 
prosperity of German farmers under Hitler was well advertised by 
propagandists, especially in southern Sweden, with some effect on 
opinion both before and during the War. 

As for the Communists, a decade ago they were said to be 
concentrated in Gothenburg and in the extreme North, among the 
workers in the iron mines; they won some 75 per cent of the votes 
in one local municipal election. War-time events have led 
to a more even distribution of their membership. During the 
first Russo-Finnish War, in 1939-1940, some of the Communists 
in the North, which was near the scene and has many Finnish- 
speaking settlers, are said to have publicly recanted, and not all 
returned when, a year and a half later, Russia began her own 
magnificent defence. From June, 1941 onwards, however, there 
was a general rise in sympathy for and interest in Russia through- 
out the country, differing only slightly in degree from that which 
prevailed among the Western Allies, although with a certain time- 
lag. ‘The influence of specifically Communist views, as opposed to 
general pro-Russian feeling, is perhaps more segregated in Sweden 
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than in Britain, and generally weaker among the intelligentsia. 
Nevertheless, quite a number of teachers in the People’s Colleges 
are said to be Communists; and in Labour circles some long-term 
propaganda battles have certainly been won by the Communists, 
in Sweden as elsewhere. Whereas members of the Swedish 
working-class, for instance, are in the main sympathetic towards 
the troubles of the Finns and the Balts, whom they may know at 
first hand and whose homelands are very near, they are apt to 
take the Communist cue in assuming that in the world generally, 
and in the Near and Far East in particular, “British imperialism”’ 
typifies reactionary forces, against which they should be on their 
guard. 

The political differences which have been sketched are not so 
strong as to mitigate what some Swedes regard as another problem, 
that of “‘conformism”’. A British League of Nations official once 
asked what Sweden had missed in her development because she 
lacked a Roman Catholic minority. If one postulates instead “any 
trong and vocal minority”, the question is stimulating. The 6} 
million Swedes are supposed to be, racially, the “purest” group in 
Europe, and within the Swedish frontiers there are only 6,500 
Jews and 6,500 Lapps, or one-tenth of one per cent of the popu- 
lation in each case. Whatever the size of the Finnish-speaking 
opulation in the North, they assimilate rapidly, and the equally 
ndustrious Baltic refugees, numbering over 30,000, will no doubt 
assimilate as well if they cannot, or do not wish to, go elsewhere. 

Corresponding to the extreme racial and cultural conformity is 
the religious conformity: every child is almost automatically bap- 
tized and is inscribed as a member of the State Church (Lutheran) 
inless secession from it is formally notified, and the Methodists 
ind other Protestant sectarians, constituting about 4 per cent of 

he whole population, are within the State Church framework 
Roman Catholics number barely 5,000, the Russian Orthodox 
500. ‘The State Church has, moreover, a pervasive influence in the 
national life which is seldom realized by casual visitors, especially 
( they come to Sweden in the summer, when the Swedes are 
dispersed among their lakes and islands. The fact that only about 
[5 per cent of the population are regarded as regular church- 

ers is deceptive, because the Church is involved in many secular 

tivities. ‘The Socialists have accepted religious teaching, which 

y earlier opposed, throughout the State schools. In rural or 
remote districts, where in the last century the clergyman was often 

\| the only person with enough higher education to draft certain 
uments, one sees the Church’s influence most clearly. To-day 
nuch depends, however, on the tact and personality of the 
ndividual: an outstanding pioneer type in a vast northern parish 
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told me in 1939 that the Communist members of his parish council 
were the most active and useful, which he thought quite natural, 
since they had the general welfare of the community so much at 
heart. Although middle-class and academic circles tend to express 
“rationalistic” attitudes logically by staying away from church, 
the fact that the church most citizens know is the same church, is 
the important point in the present connection. 

Added to the common race, culture, and religion there is now 
the equalizing influence of the Socialist majority, reigning in 
consecutive years of almost unbroken success in internal and 
external policy. The outside observer, pleased by the absence of 
conflict, is not likely to be alarmed about this state of affairs. 
But an old friend of the country, commenting on Sweden’s 
foreign relations during the War, revived a familiar complaint 
when he said recently that “the trouble with the Swedes was that 
they were just too amiable: they like Saying ‘yes’. When the 
Germans were strong, the Swedes said ‘ yes’ to them; then, some 
time after E] Alamein, they said ‘yes’ to us”. ‘This verdict corre- 
sponds to a very prevalent opinion about the Swedes, not least 
among their Norwegian and Finnish neighbours (though perhaps 
not among the still more affable Danes). Much of the pilloried 
Swedish amiability is no doubt just good manners; was it Whistler 
who replied to a complaint that French manners were “on the 
surface” with the retort that it was a very good place for them to 
be? Probably the Swedes, like certain other nations with a long 
and continuous history, have a more definite, and a more funda- 
mentally ethical, foreign policy than appears over a short range of 
years; but to convince neighbouring and distant nations of its 
existence remains their problem. 

A Swedish critic, a Liberal, was, however, disturbed by the 
progress of ‘“‘conformism” in the domestic sphere, in circumstances 
which entail no ambiguity. Members of the middle class employed 
as engineers and other types of specialists often frankly admit, 
when their views are not Socialist, that it “does not pay”’ to let 
this be known, if one wants to “get on’’; the best thing, they find, 
is to join the Social Democratic Party, and the next best never to 
discuss politics, national or local, or take any part in them at all. 
The Liberal critic did not look upon this attitude, which seems to 
have spread fast in recent years, as simply an example of common 
sense, to be met with a shrug of the shoulders, but as implying a 
real danger to those national habits of independent action and 
thought which are basic to the vigorous Nordic tradition of self- 
government. Gdéteborgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning dealt in a 
leading article, on March 3, 1946, with the alleged corresponding 
Government attitude, which would explain, if it did not excuse, the 
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increasing discretion to be found among individual employees of 
the higher categories. The Prime Minister is there quoted as 
saying at a conference of Social Democratic civil servants: ‘““We 
cannot offer any advantages to those civil servants who become 
Social Democrats, but of course it is an advantage to us if civil 
servants have a, Social Democratic point of view’. The Liberal 
newspaper recalls the bad old custom of employers and officials, 
in the early days of the Labour movement, telling the workers how 
they should vote, and says that this custom, which was short-lived, 
should not be resuscitated in a new form. The editor refers to the 
unhappy record of Party States, and regards the point of view cited 
as a method of turning the servants of the State into the servants 
ol a party. 

There is the same anxiety about increased standardization in the 
educational field. But here again the general picture is a very 
satisfactory one: a people thoroughly, almost excessively, educated 
in all its strata. Nor is education benignly imposed from above. 
Members of every class are so avid for more, for self-improvement 
and also for its rewards in terms of advancement, that it sometimes 
seems as if young and old were involved in breathless competition 
throughout their lives. It is indeed this competition, the undeni- 
able over-production of trained brains, that poses the problems 
which are being solved in an increasingly stringent way. The regu- 
lations, already strict, as to who should be allowed to continue to 
compete, have recently been tightened. In future, if a school child 
in the ‘teens fails to reach the required standard in one of the com- 
pulsory subjects, which are more numerous than in England, he 
cannot move up to the next form unless, first, he has achieved a 
substantial superiority in another subject, and, secondly, the 
teaching staff agrees. If he fails in the same subject for two years, 

majority of two-thirds of the teaching staff is needed to enable him 

)move up again. After that, however brilliant he may be other- 
wise, he must leave; and as the vast majority of schools are State- 

this means that the child cannot try elsewhere, except in one 

f the handful of expensive private schools that are left. Except 

n the very few rich families, the road to further instruction of the 
type that leads to intellectual work is, therefore, practically closed 

1 child whose talents are unevenly distributed. Such an early 

rdict may be for the good both of the child and of the commu- 

in the majority of cases, but it may clearly also exclude from an 

ellectual career some of the most gifted citizens in the middle 

| especially the working class. That prospect agitates a number 

noughtful Swedes; and since, in the social sphere, England is 

pt to do to-morrow what Sweden does to-day, both the competi- 
problem and the attempted solution deserve study. 
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External affairs are conveniently approached through the 
topic of refugees and relief. Sweden contributed to the 1939-1945 
world struggle for human decencies chiefly in the sphere of relief, 
and if so much help had not gone to the Finns, including the period 
when they were aligned with the Axis Powers, one could speak of 
it simply as the Swedish contribution to the Allied cause. The 
Swedes have done commendably little to advertise the extent of 
this contribution abroad, although one gathers that they may be 
very quick to mention their philanthropy if Allied visitors start 
with a broadside on less popular aspects of their war-time record. 
On the contrary, most Swedes seem anxious to try to put things 
in the right perspective by emphasizing their own fortunate escape 
from suffering and the minor nature of their war-time shortages, 
difficulties, and losses (Sweden lost 202 ships, of 542,899 tons, and 
29 fishing vessels during the War, and over a thousand seamen). 
Sometimes the sacrifices of the sister countries and of other Allies 
are spontaneously mentioned too, though admittedly with a sense 
of remoteness which the passionately pro-Allied element in 
Sweden castigates as “indifference”. It has no doubt survived 
partly because of the lack of imagination normal in countries spared 
the immediate impact of war: Lord Woolton finds it already full- 
blown again, for instance, in the United States, where the “simple 
truth is that for the most part they don’t think about us at all. The 
United States is mainly thinking about itself”. The same could 
be said of Sweden. But silence about Allied sufferings and achieve- 
ments is perhaps equally a reaction to various Allied war-time 
comments on the neutral countries, which have been featured far 
more prominently in the local than in the Allied press and which 
are often in the minds of neutrals on their first post-war encounter 
with a foreigner, particularly if he is a national of one of the “Big 
Three”’. 

The varied forms of assistance given by Sweden to neighbouring 
countries has by now been summarized in a number of documents.’ 

When the occupation of Norway ended there were 43,000 Nor- 
wegian and 18,000 Danish refugees in Sweden; 5,800 Norwegians 
had been allowed to proceed to England by air at various times. 
Norwegians, Danes, Finns, and Balts have enjoyed the privilege, 
vital to morale, of being allowed to seek any employment in 

1 See the Sunday Times, May 12, 1946. 

2 See ““Swedish Relief Activities”, issued by Svenska Kommittén fér Inter- 
nationell Hjalpverksamhet (Sept. 6, 1945); ““Sweden and Post-War Humanitarian 
Relief’, by Henrik Beer, Secretary-General of the same committee (1946); 
“‘Sweden’s Post-War Deliveries to the Nordic Countries and the Netherlands”, 
by Knut von Horn, Frdn Departement och Namnder (June 8, 1945); also the 
Prime Minister’s reply to a question in the Second Chamber concerning Swedish 


measures on behalf of Denmark’s and Norway’s struggle for liberation (June 16, 
1945). 
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Sweden, through the usual agencies, and an important element in 
post-war plans for Nordic co-operation is the project to establish 
such a free labour market henceforth in all the Scandinavian 
countries. Relief by the Swedish State alone has exceeded 
£150,000,000, much of it in the form of credits, and besides its 
main tasks in the northern countries has also been extended to 
Greece, France, Holland, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia, 
among the Allies, while medical supplies have gone to Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Italy, and Austria, which receives food and clothing as 
well. 

One can, however, best judge of the comprehensiveness of the 
effort by what is seen and heard, inadvertently, in private homes. 
Each person is now allowed to send abroad one parcel of food and 
clothing a month and, by using the names of children as senders, 
most families manage to send several packages monthly. A 
typical parcel sent to Holland costs about £3. ‘The impact of refugees 
was most immediate and universal in the northern third of Sweden, 
where the sparse pioneer population welcomed Finns from the 
East and Norwegians and their allies from the West, and in 
Scania, where the Danes streamed in. Fresh batches of Dutch 
children still arrive to-day. Much unofficial work is organized by 
the churches, and church collections are said to have doubled 
their pre-war average throughout the War. During the first 
Finnish war the lists of contributors towards funds to help Finland 
were sometimes described in the North as identical with the parish 
registers; in other words, every single family was contributing 
regularly, although most of them are in modest circumstances. 

In 1944 large numbers of Finns arrived literally overnight, as 
the retreating Germans devastated their North, and the first the 
inhabitants knew of it in some small Swedish towns was that the 
trees were bare: hungry Finnish cows had eaten the leaves off 
the trees by morning. The Norwegians came from their similarly 
levastated North, and their route over the mountains was far 
more difficult. The Swedes can be proud of the systematic 
rescue, by small groups of men under the civil authority, assisted 
by the military with dog-teams and by civil and military planes, 

1 total of nearly 2,000 Allied men, women, and children who 
rickled across the most inaccessible part of the border, that of 
Jokkmokk parish, from 1942 until May, 1945. During the seven 
r eight months of the arctic winter there is no resident population 

r the frontier, but the Lapps’ summer turf-huts and the scat- 

d cabins for mountain-climbers were regularly stocked with 

id and equipment. This combination of measures, and the enter- 


Dag Hammarskjéld, Sweden’s International Credit Accommodation in 
nd 1945. 
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prise and courage of the men who carried them out, saved the 
lives of all but a few unfortunates. Both Finnish and Norwegian 
refugees included Lapps, and the Swedish Lapps co-operated 
actively in the rescue and reception alike of Scandinavians and of 
fellow-Lapps. A hundred northern Norwegian Lapps were still 
in Jokkmokk last February, awaiting better rehabilitation prospects 
before returning home. Relief of the same kind was carried out 
both north and south of this part of Norrland; Dr. E. Wallquist 
has described it for Vasterbotten in Vdster om Vag (1945). 

The doctors working above the Arctic Circle had held a little 
congress of their own before the War, establishing contacts which 
were useful to the Norwegian underground, and Swedish col- 
leagues were delighted to learn, after liberation, that a brilliant 
surgeon of Narvik, said to be so small that he stands on a stool to 
operate, was the resistance leader of his region. The Swedish 
surgeon at the head of the efficient provincial hospital at Gallivare 
was long responsible for a large refugee hospital, besides his own, 
and his wife often left her own growing family in order to accom- 
pany train-loads of emaciated Finnish children from the border 
southwards to the homes awaiting them. 

Other examples of Swedish relief include ships sailing to Abo 
with herrings as a present from the City of Gothenburg; a large 
supply of candles collected from private homes for Warsaw, where 
there was said to be no electric and almost no other form of 
domestic lighting last winter; the lectures arranged! for French, 
Belgian, Polish, and Hungarian refugees transferred from German 
concentration camps to Sweden, besides all that is implied in the 
routine care of these camps. Large numbers of Danish, Finnish, 
and Norwegian students attended Swedish universities during the 
War, apart from the military training of so-called “police forces” 
for Denmark and Norway; Danish students are still numerous in 
Lund. The organizations for Norwegian relief are gradually being 
closed down, as the need has diminished, but relief for Finland 
continues, and Poland gets much attention: Swedish relief ship- 
ments were the first to arrive. Economic aid to Poland by the 
Swedish State is partly actuated by the acute Swedish demand for 
coal, none of which Britain can supply at present; thus the Poles 
have been lent a large number of railway cars and some dock 
labourers to help load the coaling ships. But there are many 
other forms of Polish relief, both private and public. 

Sweden’s foreign relations are always seen by Swedes them- 


1 These lectures and the supply to various refugee camps of literature on 
Sweden, printed in English, French, and German, have been organized by the 
Swedish Institute, which was established in 1945 for cultural relations with 
foreign countries. The London office opened last September. 
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selves as falling into two categories: relations with the neighbour- 
ing Nordic countries, and relations with countries ‘‘outside the 
family”. The racial, linguistic, historic, and social grounds for this 
distinction are so self-evident that there would be no need to say 
more if a distorted picture had not often been painted for the 
British public, especially during the War, when different réles 
were played, as a result of armed incursion from outside, by the 
various Nordic countries. To the main victims and their allies 
these events naturally overshadowed all else at the time, and some 
lecturers on northern Europe have even told their British audiences 
to look at the map, but not to be misled by the long common 
frontier between Sweden and Norway: “They are not side by 
side; they are back to back”! During this period Sweden was some- 
times described as “‘really a Baltic country’’, not merely in a geo- 
graphical sense, with some democratic institutions barely conceded 
in passing. 

War-time distortions are, however, recognized by responsible 
Swedes as of little importance in relation to the splendid Norwe- 
gian contribution to Allied victory; that adherence to principle 
which the Norwegian teachers staunchly exemplified has more- 
over strengthened the moral basis of all Scandinavian culture. 
Sweden and Norway have in fact already come much closer to- 
gether, in recent months, and at a pace surprising to both sides. 
Even during the War a number of Norwegians, in Norway and in 
Sweden, showed outstanding fairness of mind in themselves 
recalling that if Norway had not dissolved the Union in 1905, 
Germany’s attack on Norway in 1940 would automatically have 

volved Sweden. Many citizens of the northern countries have 
also been remembering Sweden’s repeated initiatives, during the 
last 25 years, in attempting to strengthen ties in the interest of 
mutual Scandinavian defence. 

Such common-sense objectives are inevitably left implicit at the 
moment, among other reasons because an ex-neutral country, with 
the disadvantage such status entails, is the obvious core of greater 
nity. It has gone almost unnoticed that Norwegian officers are 
eing trained at the Military Academy in Stockholm, and that 
rough this, the training of police, and the use of Swedish weapons 
nded over after liberation, Norwegians are presumed to share 

st basic Swedish military thought and knowledge. The 

edes have quietly noted that, in the course of last year, the 
rwegian Government’s war-time interpretation of future 
n relations, according to which Norway was essentially “‘an 
ntic nation” with closer ties with Britain and America than 
Scandinavian neighbours, was being quietly dropped, pre- 
ably because of Russia’s objections to any concept resembling 
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a ‘Western bloc’. In thanking Sweden warmly for manifold help, 
Nygaardsvold, the Norwegian Prime Minister, said on June 16, 
1945 that despite past bitterness his compatriots could now, after 
their return to a free Norway, admit that ““Sweden’s neutrality 
was a blessing for Norway and the Norwegian people”. 
That Norwegians nevertheless cherish as their particular friends 
those Swedes, like Segerstedt, who were most unneutral and heaped 
insults on their own Government throughout the War, is lucidly 
explained in an article by Knut Getz Wold, published by a Swedish 
political monthly.* 

Meanwhile new blood is flowing through the large and small 
arteries of northern collaboration. The Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish Foreign Ministers met again in March, resuming their 
pre-war custom. New links between Finland and Norway, at the 
opposite poles of war-time events, are the subject of an article in 
the Norrbotten press. Students from Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden have foregathered in Sweden to arrange 
exchange visits and to promote the common recognition of certain 
examinations. Historians are in close touch, and will no doubt con- 
tinue that mutual, detailed critique of controversial passages in 
school text-books in which the five northern countries have set an 
example to the world.?; Churchmen from the same five countries 
have been meeting to co-ordinate help for Europe’s churches, as 
well as physical relief. 

With regard to international relations outside the North, only 
the angle from which they are being approached can here be 
indicated. Sweden has decided to enter U.N.O. when asked, but 
would rather not risk a rebuff by herself applying.* America 
attracts Sweden on the grounds of size, wealth, tempo, and articu- 
lateness, and the prosperity of the large Swedish-American com- 
munity always beckons to the discontented. Russia is regarded 
with keen interest and varied feelings, very much as in England; 
but in view of historical contacts and geographical proximity the 
Swedish public is generally better informed than the British on the 


1 “Svensk-Norsk Debatt’’, Svensk Tidskrift, Vol. XXXII, 1945, pp.689-695 
There is a friendly, anonymous “‘reply” in the next issue (Vol. XX XIII, No. 1, 
pp. 1-6), but the author gives so elaborately defensive an interpretation o! 
Sweden’s wartime policy that the only sentence about Britain states that it is well- 
known that some highly-placed persons entertained “thoughts” of a separate 
peace in the summer of 1940; previous or subsequent action by Norway’s allies 
is not mentioned. 

2 Wilhelm Carlgren has summarized their work from the Swedish point of 
view in Nordens Historia i Nordiska Skolor (Stockholm, 1945), a publication ot 
the Swedish branch of the Society of the North (Féreningen Norden). 

* The official Swedish position is clearly stated in the report by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the Minister for Foreign Affairs which was published on 
March 5, 1946 and has been well summarized in The Norseman, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
1946, pp. 137-8. 
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details of life in eastern Europe. Sweden is certainly impressed 
by Russian power, and the anxiety to give no offence and to facili- 
tate trade was shown, for instance, by early recognition of the 
present Polish régime. Sweden has a new Swedish-Russian 
institute, engaged in promoting good relations, and new classes 
for Russian have been started in Stockholm and are well attended. 

Regarding Germany, Sweden is less informed than ever before 

n history, since access to the various zones is difficult. This may 
explain why the future of Germany is little discussed, although 
, special committee has concerned itself with the re-education of 
Germans interned in Sweden. The destruction of German cities 
; occasionally mentioned as an aesthetic loss, but the revelations 
about concentration and extermination camps, which came as a 
total surprise to many Swedes, have apparently prevented humani- 
tarian objections to mass air-raids and even the atom bomb from 
yeing given much prominence. An example of “good German”’ 
behaviour is sometimes cited rather defiantly as evidence that “not 
all Germans are war criminals, as the English papers say” (with 
reference to the views usually attributed to Lord Vansittart), and 
occasionally an Allied visitor is questioned as te what the victorious 
-owers, particularly the United States, propose to do to feed 
urope, including Germany. 

Sweden’s war-time policy and the concessions to Germany 
vhich aroused protests from the Allies are not reviewed here, as 
rofessor Bruce Hopper, who was in Sweden in 1942-3, has given 
n excellent account of the period in Foreign Affairs. But one 
ficial Swedish war-time pronouncement is so often misquoted, 
.ot only abroad but in Sweden itself, that the correct version may 
be placed on record. In the course of a friendly and illuminating 

terview, a foreign journalist who recently visited Sweden re- 
iarked: ‘The leading men in the Swedish Government during 

e War said that it was of no consequence to this neutral country 
who won the War’’. Many believe that to have been the real view of 
everal members of the Government, but the public statement on 
which critics base this charge was one made by the then Minister of 
Defence, P. E. Skéld, on March 23, 1941, the context being also 
oportant: “For our part we believe that the future of mankind 
es in co-operation and mutual understanding and not in disputes 

dwar... This situation in the field of foreign affairs means that 

not in the interest of us Swedes for any one of the belligerent 
ntries to be victorious in the present war. Victory and defeat 
an an increase of hatred’. Many Swedes heartily disliked that 
Sweden: a Case Study in Neutrality”, Foreign Affairs, April, 1945, pp. 


19. See also the Bulletin of International News, Vol. XX, No. 4, 1943, pp- 
and Vol. XXI, No. 11, 1944, pp. 423-31. 
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statement even at the time (when Germany held most of Western 
Europe, and Russia had an understanding with Germany), and 
certainly many more do so now; but the fiery Segerstedt: was so 
indignant that he immediately summarized it in his paper in a 
different form (which he believed represented the underlying 
policy), a form in which it has spread widely. There is, how- 
ever, an important distinction between a Defence Minister express- 
ing a preference for a negotiated peace, and a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs or Prime Minister (as is often supposed) publicly asserting 
that it did not matter to Sweden whether England and her allies, 
on the one hand, or Germany and her allies, on the other, were 
victorious. 

Admiration for England is to-day widespread and deep in 
Sweden, in spite of a residue of prejudices derived from the 
assiduous reading of English novels, with their lords and ladies 
drinking tea on lawns, and sordid slums outside the garden walls. 
Tributes to Churchill as war leader abound, and the key position, 
strategically and morally, of England in the recent war is often 
seen very much as people who have waged the war from London 
see it themselves. The recent ration cuts have been fully reported 
in the Swedish press and are mentioned to British visitors with 
concern. Economists and industrialists express a personal anxiety 
about the slow pace of reconversion in England, and emphasize 
their wish to wait whenever possible for British goods (instead of 
buying in North and South America), as a contribution towards 
building up Western European economy, the need for which they 
fully appreciate. Many Swedes, young and old, would like to pay 
an immediate visit to England, but at present no visas are granted 
on personal grounds. 

Summing up current trends in internal and external affairs, it 
seems that the omens are favourable for Sweden to resume her 
proper economic, and after some mutual reorientation also her 
proper cultural and political place in the European constellation. 


E. J. L. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT IN LIBYA 


HE emergence of Libya as a political entity dates from its 
inclusion in the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth century, 
although it was not a clearly defined area for many years 
after this. From 1630 the authority of the Governor of Tripoli 
was extended to Benghazi and Derna, and in 1711 the Caramanlis, 
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a Tripolitanian family of Janissary descent, won temporary 
autonomy. The sphere of their authority was roughly coterminous 
with the Libya of to-day, although there was no precise form of 
government over the nomadic tribes which covered most of the 
country. The Caramanlis managed to maintain the appearance of 
independence until 1835, and the castle at Tripoli, which was 
their seat of government, is a reminder of this to the present 
generation. 

The country was, however, inhabited mainly by nomadic or 
semi-nomadic tribes each fiercely jealous of its tribal lands and 
engaged in continual warfare to preserve their integrity. The com- 
munity of Arabs lived in a state of anarchy, a term qualified by the 

ict that they neither needed nor wanted a settled government to 
enable them to live their pastoral life. 

Under the Turks, Libya became the province of Western 
Tripoli (western to distinguish it from the other Tripoli in the 
Levant), but the district of Benghazi — modern Cyrenaica — was 
directly responsible to Constantinople, although remaining a part 
of the province. This was mainly due to the rise of the Senussi 
fraternity which, in a few years, brought about sufficient unity 
among the tribes of Cyrenaica to make them a force to be reckoned 
vith. 

El Sayyid Mohammed Ali el Senussi, the founder of this 

raternity, was a native of Mustaghanim in Algeria who received 

s religious education at the Idrisi seminary in Asir and settled 

| Cyrenaica in about 1851. It was his mission to enlighten the 
\rabs, who were divided in their sectarian as well as their tribal 
allegiances, by preaching a return to the primitive beliefs of their 
religion. Self-rule is implicit in primitive Islam, which recognizes 
no distinction between the spiritual and temporal authority, and 

rom the beginning the Sayyid established a primitive administra- 

: system through centres (zawaya; sing., zawia), each under a 

sheikh who was versed in the tenets of the fraternity. In addition 
to giving religious instructions, the sheikh also settled the disputes 
tribes and individuals with a success which the ‘Turks could not 
ieve. Moreover, he collected customary dues for the support of 
awia, and remitted the balance to the head of the fraternity. It 
not long, therefore, before E) Sayyid Mohammed Ali had 
ted a modest imperium in imperio, indeed, he had selected 
enaica for his activities because there the Turkish imperium 

as at its weakest. 

(he Senussi system of administration was loose, relying mainly 
the effective application of the nomads’ customary law, 
pled with the Islamic Sharia law in matters of personal status, 
er than on the more precise methods required for sedentary 
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communities. But it was popular and adequate for the require- 
ments of the herdsmen who predominated in the country. 

It was the policy of the Senussi leaders to avoid contact with the 
Ottoman Government. When Ottoman sovereignty confronted 
them too closely, the headquarters of the fraternity were moved 
first to the Jaghbub oasis and then to Kufra, 700 miles south of 
Benghazi. This move to the south brought them into friendly 
contact with the negroid Sultanates south of the Sahara, and before 
long Senussi zawaya had been established to within 100 miles of 
Lake Chad. There, in 1901, they came into conflict with French 
forces, and, after ten years of intermittent warfare, were pushed 
back to Kufra. This resort to arms was a reversal of previous 
Senussi policy, but it gave the fraternity a cohesion it had previously 
lacked. The whole of Cyrenaica, together with the tribes of the 
Sirte area and the Fezzan, was overwhelmingly Senussi in allegiance, 
but the fraternity never obtained a predominant hold either over 
the more settled community around Tripoli or among the Ibadhite 
Berbers to the west of the city. 

The skirmishing with the French forces was only just ending 
when the Italians invaded from the sea in 1911. This had long been 
anticipated by the Turks who, from the beginning of the century, 
had been doing something to win the loyalty of the people by 
improving educational facilities in the towns, by giving more 
sympathetic attention to tribal affairs, and by allotting more posts 
in the local administration to indigenous candidates. Their efforts 
were not spectacular but they had their reward, for when the 
Italians finally invaded they were at once resisted by the whole 
country, the urban leaders and the Tripolitanian tribes as well as the 
tribes with Senussi affiliations. 

Twenty years of intermittent warfare followed during which, in 
the broadest terms, the people of ‘Tripolitania fought for a form of 
national autonomy in co-operation with the Turks until Turkey 
was defeated in 1918. On the other hand the Senussi followers in 
Cyrenaica, Sirtica, and the Fezzan fought for Senussi autonomy 
throughout, although at the beginning they were under Turkish 
leadership. But in both countries the manner in which the Turks 
had handed over to the Italians created the belief among the 
Libyans that independence was their right. 

This arose because the Italians, who had declared their sover- 
eignty over Libya on February 25, 1912, had been unable to 
occupy the country by the time the Turks were obliged to seek a 
settlement in Libya in order to concentrate for the First Balkan 
War. The Italians, who were equally anxious to facilitate a settle- 
ment, therefore entered into a secret agreement with the Sultan 
which permitted him to issue a face-saving declaration prior to the 
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signing of the Treaty of Lausanne on October 13, 1912. The 
operative clause in this declaration, from the Arab point of view, 
read: “*. . . in order to restore your country to peace and prosperity, 
availing myself of my sovereign rights, I concede to you full and 
complete autonomy”. But the Treaty of Lausanne in October, 
1912 itself confirmed the Italian declaration of sovereignty of the 
previous February. Naturally the Arabs felt free to accept the 
autonomy granted them by the Sultan while continuing to resist 
the imposition of Italian sovereignty. 

In spite of the withdrawal of the Turks, the Italians were no 
more able to enforce their authority in Libya than they had been 
before the ‘Treaty of Lausanne had been signed. In fact, by 1915, 
after suffering a series of reverses at the hands of the Arab forces, 
they held only Tripoli and Homs in Tripolitania, while in Cyren< 
ica they were pinned down to a few garrisons, and were incapable 

f breaking up the Senussi force near Sollum, which was subse- 
ently persuaded by Turkish and German agents to attack Egypt. 
During this period the contemporary head of the Senussi fraternity 

El Sayyid Ahmed el Shaif el Senussi — was appointed by the 
Sultan as his Viceroy in North Africa, but after his defeat in 
Egypt the Tripolitanians accepted a Turkish representative as 
their leader. In Cyrenaica El Sayyid Mohammed Idris — the 
present head of the fraternity — succeeded his cousin after his 
defeat in Egypt, and entered into an agreement with the Italians 
which made him the de facto ruler of the country outside the places 

‘tually occupied by Italian troops. 

The defeat of the Central Powers in November, 1918 therefore 

flected Tripolitania more than Cyrenaica, where El Sayyid Idris 

October, 1920 was able to make a further agreement with the 
italians which made him the ruler, by Italian delegation, of the 

uthern oases of Cyrenaica with the rank of Amir and the title of 
Highness. In Tripolitania, however, the defeat of ‘Turkey made it 
necessary for the rebel leaders to create a new organization, and 

hey declared a Republic. But the jealousies of the tribal leaders 
nade the election of a President impossible, and control passed to 

Central Committee of Reform. Nevertheless the necessity for a 

ngle head was clear to them, and when Italian pressure increased 

1920, a meeting was held at Gharian which resolved that the 
intry should have a Muslim ruler. El Sayyid Idris of Senussi 

s invited to assume this office, but when he accepted, in 1922, 
ad to do so.in defiance of the Italians. At about the same time 
Fascists seized the government in Italy and the Sayyid was 
bliged to seek refuge in Egypt. He was followed there shortly 
terwards by the Tripolitanian leaders and the resistance ‘was 
tinued with great heroism by Senussi sheikhs and tribal leaders. 
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During the period between the end of the 1914-18 war and the 
rise of Fascist power in Italy the Italian Government had tried 
various democratic experiments in Libya. In Tripolitania, in 
response to the demands of the Republic for a liberal system of 
government, a compromise with the rebels was reached in 1919 
whereby the Italians recognized the country as a semi-autonomous 
dominion, in which the indigenous inhabitants had civic rights 
equal with those enjoyed by the Italians, and the Government was 
vested jointly in the Crown of Italy and an elected local parlia- 
ment. But this ambitious charter had little prospect of success, for 
it represented a democratic conception too advanced for the largely 
tribal society of the country. The Italians, for their part, saw in its 
failure evidence that the Arabs were incapable of supporting their 
desired autonomy, while the Arabs regarded it as merely a token 
of further autonomy in the future and used it to frustrate orderly 
government. The parliament was never elected and rebellion 
spread once more over the whole country. 

No similar demands for a liberal government had been made in 
Cyrenaica, but an Organic Law, similar to that provided for 
Tripolitania, was introduced there, and an elected parliament sat 
for two years at Benghazi. In practice it was an advisory council, 
and it worked without serious difficulty until it was dissolved in 
1923 after hostilities had been resumed. 

The political concessions won by their earlier efforts, coupled 
with the period of resistance which followed between 1922 and 
1931, gave impetus to nationalist feeling in Libya, Military pres- 
sure and political manipulation on the part of the Italians per- 
suaded some of the tribes and most of the urban population to 
submit to their rule but, as the rebellion dragged on, it became 
increasingly evident that when the opportunity occurred almost 
everyone in the country was in sympathy with the rebels. In 
Cyrenaica, for instance, General Graziani found it necessary to 
put the whole Arab population either under police supervision in 
the towns or in concentration camps in the desert. The resistance 
was not finally overcome until 1931, by which time all Libya had 
suffered severely and Cyrenaica had lost, at a conservative estimate, 
a third of its adult male population and a large proportion of its 
animal wealth. The Italian records of the period, apart from any 
other evidence, go far to support this opinion. 

Some recorded losses in action suffered by the Arabs between 
1923 and 1931, but by no means their total losses, are shown as 
6,481 men killed, with 103,564 sheep and 21,389 camels killed or 
captured. The following figures for the total of animals in Cyren- 
aica in 1910 and 1933 (according to official Turkish and Italian 
assessments) are more revealing. 
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IgIo 1933 
Sheep 713,000 98,000 
Goats 546,000 25,000 
Cattle 23,000 8,700 
Camels 83,000 2,600 
Horses 27,000 1,000 
Donkeys 18,600 5,000 





1,410,600 140,300 





Two aspects in the development of the nationalist spirit during 
this period are of importance. First, the rebel forces in Cyrenaica 
continued to regard the Senussi fraternity as their real govern- 
ment. There was a recognizable form of military organization; the 
Senussi flag was flown in the armed camps; orders were issued to 
the population; and taxes collected. Although El Sayyid Idris was 
in exile in Egypt, the resistance was carried on in his name. 
[talian propaganda, and the collaborators used by the Italians to 
support it, urged that the Senussi were an unwelcome burden on 
the population, but the fact that their forces were able to maintain 
their military effectiveness for twenty years is evidence that they 
iad widespread popular support. 

Secondly, the invitation of the Tripolitanian leaders to El 
Sayyid Idris to assume the lead in Tripolitania as well as Cyrenaica 
ndicated that they regarded him as the leading Libyan from a 
temporal as well as a spiritual point of view, since most of Tripoli- 
tania did not follow the Senussi fraternity. 

This second development became more evident after the estab- 

shment of Italian authority had scattered Libyan refugees through- 
out the Middle East. Propaganda was their only weapon, and they 
made effective use of it through the Tripolitania-Cyrenaica 
Defence Committee in Damascus. Its appeal was for a united and 

ndependent Libya, and its criticisms of the Italian occupation 
vere widely used by the press in every Muslim country. Indeed 
the resistance of the Arabs in Libya acquired an emotional signi- 
ficance among Arab nationalists comparable to that created in 
Europe by the Spanish Republicans. 
When war in Europe broke out in 1939 there were still some 
sands of Libyans living as refugees outside their country, a 
imber which included the majority of the leaders who had resisted 
Italians. In October, 1939 those in Egypt held a meeting at 
\lexandria from which they sent letters to the Prime Minister of 
rypt and H. B. M. Ambassador at Cairo containing three main 
lutions to the effect that: 
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(a) the Cyrenaicans still recognized El Sayyid Idris el Senussi 
as their Amir; 

(6) the Tripolitanians confirmed their invitation, first made to 
him in 1921, to become the Amir of Tripolitania; 

(c) they authorized him as Amir of all Libya to represent them 
in all their affairs. 


El Sayyid Idris thereupon made contact with the British military 
authorities and offered Libyan assistance in the event of Italy’s 
participation in the war. A second meeting was held a week later at | 
which it was resolved that if Libya were freed from the Italians it | 
should be given independence under the sovereignty and flag of 
El Sayyid Idris el Senussi. 

In August, 1940 after Italy had entered the war, a further meet- 
ing of Libyan notables took place in Cairo at which it was decided 
that a military force should be raised to fight with the British army 
in the Western Desert. Recruiting began forthwith, and the 
British authorities were asked to supply officers, funds, and equip- 
ment. Arab officers, mostly former guerrilla leaders against the 
Italians, were also given local commissions. The Libyans called 
this the British Arab Force but, at the request of the British 
authorities, the name was subsequently changed to Libyan Arab 
Force. Its strength had reached five battalions by 1942, made up 
of men recruited from among the pre-war refugees and the 
numerous deserters and prisoners from the Italian native troops 
who took part in the battle of Sidi Barraniin November, 1940. The 
majority were Cyrenaicans. 

In the meantime, however, a split had already occurred in the 
united Libyan effort because several of the Tripolitanian leaders 
showed the same proclivity for quarrelling, in the succeeding 
generation, as had harassed their fathers twenty years earlier. 
Those from eastern Tripolitania continued to support the Libyan 
Arab Force, but the rest formed a separate Tripolitanian Com- 
mittee and proposed to raise a separate force. No support was 
given to this movement, although help to the British Army was 
given in other ways, and in December, 1942 after Tripolitania had 
been over-run by the Eighth Army, they sought a reconciliation 
with El Sayyid Idris el Senussi, again inviting him to become 
their Amir. 

The political problem which these events presented to the 
British authorities was complex. Cyrenaica was twice occupied for 
short periods during 1941 and 1942 before its final occupation in 
November, 1942. After each withdrawal the Arabs who had assisted 
our troops were exposed to punishment at the hands of the return- 
ing Italian administration. The result was that a considerable 
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number left the country with the British troops when they with- 
drew, including the majority of the Arab officials whom the 
[Italians had believed to be loyal to them, while others were dis- 
suaded from exposing themselves to further dangers. On January 
9, 1942 the Foreign Secretary therefore made a statement in which 
he thanked El Sayyid Idris el Senussi and his followers for their 
contribution to the British war effort, welcomed their association 
with his Majesty’s forces in the task of defeating the common 
enemies, and ended with a declaration that ““‘H.M. Government 
are determined that, at the end of the war, the Senussis in Cyren- 
aica will in no circumstances again fall under Italian domination’’. 
In view of this statement and the Italian Government’s volun- 
tary withdrawal of the entire Italian population from Cyrenaica, 
the necessity for the British Military Administrations to observe 
the Hague Convention for the administration of occupied enemy 
territory was not readily understood by the Arabs. ‘They invariably 
referred to El Sayyid Idris as “his Highness the Amir’, while the 
British Administration never employed this title since it might 
give the impression that a de facto change in sovereignty had been 
arranged before a peace settlement negotiated by all the Allies had 
been reached. Nevertheless the withdrawal of the Italians made it 
necessary to fill with Arabs some of the posts vacated by them, 
while the Custodian of Enemy Property leased most of the Italian 
igricultural properties to Arab tenants. ‘The remainder, and all 
those not taken over by the Custodian, are farms of the Italian 
colonization scheme which were not in production at the time of 
the Allied occupation, and which, apart from the presence of a 
farmhouse, are indistinguishable from other agricultural plots in 
the country. The Italian owners of these newly settled farms were 
dependent for a livelihood on the Italian scheme, and indirectly on 
the Italian State. It could not be expected that the British Treas- 
y would continue such an arrangement during a temtporary 
military occupation. But the fact that all these farms are situated 
lands confiscated from the Senussi zawaya or proclaimed 
rebels, or on expropriated tribal lands, is a constant reminder to 
\rabs of the importance of national unity if they are to prevent 

eir loss for a second time. 
Che position in Tripolitania is rather different. Although most 
‘ the colonial officials withdrew with the Italian army and others 
re removed on account of their Fascist leanings, there are still 
ree Italian administrative officials left at posts in the immediate 
inity of Tripoli, and fourteen in the various municipalities. 
alian judges, in addition to British military magistrates, Italian 
tors, professional men, and technicians are employed, while 
[talian colonization scheme has been continued on a care and 
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maintenance basis. ‘There are 40,000 Italians in the country, of 
whom 25,000 are living off the land. Once again, the bulk of their 
land has been either confiscated or expropriated from the Arabs. 

In both Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, then, the British occupation 
ended a régime widely hated by the indigenous population. But 
the British Military Administration are obliged to play the double 
réle of liberator of the ruled, and steward of the defeated rulers; 
a contradictory task which ill accords with smooth administration. 
In Cyrenaica, however, few difficulties have been experienced, and 
in spite of the devastation caused by five military invasions in two 
years and much economic disruption, the country has never known 
such peace and contentment for thirty years. In Tripolitania the 
continuance of Italian law (shorn of its purely Fascist elements), 
the presence of a considerable number of Italians, and uncertainty 
about the future have all contributed to inflame a nationalist spirit, 
although there also relations between the people and the Military 
Administration have been most cordial. The anti-Jewish riots 
which occurred in November, 1945 with such regrettable loss of 
life were an indication of the tension that exists. Hitherto relations 
between the two communities had been most harmonious. 

Since the beginning of the occupation not a single voice has been 
heard in Cyrenaica in favour of the return of the Italian Govern- 
ment in any shape or form. El Sayyid Idris el Senussi, in view of 
his undetermined position, has remained in Cairo, but during his 
two visits to the country he received an exuberant welcome. The 
walls which in the past bore the Duce’s stencilled effigy now bear 
that of the Sayyid, with “Long live our beloved Amir” below. 

In Tripolitania there has been no greater evidence of a desire to 
have the Italians back, but opinions about the future took longer 
to form. At first, as in Cyrenaica, the demand was that the British 
Administration should remain to guide the people towards inde- 
pendence, but, as time passed without any signs of a settlement, 
the more extreme political views of those who returned from 
Egypt prevailed. A nationalist party was formed which advocated 
complete independence and membership of the Arab League. 
More recently, the tendency has been to propose independence for 
Libya as a whole under the leadership of El Sayyid Idris el Senussi. 
The Tripolitanians have no indigenous leader of their own, and, as 
in 1921, they are looking to the Sayyid in his temporal capacity as 
the most prominent Libyan. 

The tide of Arab nationalism in Libya has tended to swamp an 
objective appreciation of the country’s ability to sustain its inde- 
pendence. The indigenous economy of Libya has been upset 
during the past thirty years, for the Italian development scheme 
was almost entirely for the benefit of the Italian immigrants. 
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Moreover, it was arrested by the war, and was so dependent on 
Italian State expenditure and the Fascist economic system that its 
future in competition with other producing countries is not good. 
In 1939 there was an adverse trade balance of Lire 773,095,978. 
This is a remarkable contrast to the pre-Italian days, when the 
country could both balance its budget and pay for its imports. But 
the Arab urban standard of living in those days was far below that 
to which the present generation has become accustomed or to which 
it aspires. Unless the country is to retrogress by abandoning the 
public and social services created by the Italians, an independent 
Libya will need financial assistance for some years to come as well 
as a readjustment of its present economy. The country is devoid of 
mineral resources, and its agricultural potentialities are restricted. 
Only by the development of livestock and olives, the products most 
suited to Libya’s climate and population, is economic stability 
likely to be regained. In such a readjustment the Arab herdsman 
would have an essential, as well as a profitable, part to play. 

As regards indigenous man-power, Libya is almost completely 
lacking in professional men, although to no greater extent than 
Iraq and Transjordan in 1919. The nationalists distinguish be- 
tween administrative officials, whom they feel they can supply, and 
professional and technical men, who can be hired from abroad 
until better educational facilities have trained indigenous students 
to fill these posts. They point to the foreign experts who intro- 
duced European technical skill into Egypt in the days of Moham- 
med Ali Pasha without prejudicing Egyptian autonomy, and to the 
progress made by other Arab countries since 1919. 

The full tide of Arab nationalism is not arrested by these con- 
siderations. Economically the bulk of the people, who already live 
at a mere subsistence level, have little to lose, but their experiences 
during the past thirty years have convinced them that unless they 
show a national solidarity they will again become the prey of 
European colonists. The majority are prepared to face any con- 
sequences rather than this unwelcome prospect. D. C. C. 


CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION, 
SCIENCE, AND CULTURE 


THe Work or U.N.E.S.C.O 


NE of the weaknesses of the League of Nations was that it 
provided no international organization for the development 
of a world outlook among the children and young people of 
world. It is true that efforts were made in most countries to 
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develop an adult public opinion which would support both 
international action against an aggressor and international action 
for constructive purposes, but in most countries these efforts had 
little effect and never developed. Still less was achieved in the 
schools. In England, however, the League of Nations Union set 
up a system of junior branches which had a very profound effect 
upon the outlook of the young men and women of the 1930s. 
Nothing quite comparable existed in other countries. It is true 
that the need for some international co-operation through educa- 
tion was recognized by many thinkers in the 1920s, and the 
establishment of the International Bureau of Education at Geneva 
was a step in the right direction. But its financial resources were 
infinitesimal, and it lay outside the main stream of the League's 
activities. It is also true that the Belgians had taken the initiative 
in 1924 in putting forward the conception of international 
collaboration through the affairs of the mind, and had their 
gesture been adequately supported much good might have 
resulted, but no such support, unhappily, was forthcoming from 
Britain, and only the persistence and generosity of the French 
Government resulted in the formation of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris in 1925. This body, 
however, almost ignored by Governments, starved of funds, and 
restricted to international contacts at the highest intellectual levels, 
never in fact cut much ice. It has been cynically described as a 
meeting ground in occasional vacations for elderly professors, but 
this is quite an unfair picture. 

Nevertheless, the international work undertaken by schools, 
particularly in this country between 1925 and 1939, gradually 
convinced many educationists of the world’s clamant need for 
some international organization to develop on an effective scale 
the excellent, though haphazard, efforts undertaken by so many 
unrelated individuals and groups. A technique was being evolved 
by which it was plain that individuals of nations were coming to 
understand one another, and to profit in a hundred ways from 
friendly association and interchange of ideas. But the efforts 
represented mere drops in the ocean in comparison with the 
development of political misunderstandings on a nation-wide 
scale. Accordingly various proposals to meet this need were 
discussed by individuals and groups. 

Then came war and for a while all such thoughts were aban- 
doned. But by 1941 the presence on English soil of refugees from 
all the over-run countries of Europe made it desirable to bring 
some of the intellectuals together in common discussion of 
Europe’s problems. In September, 1941 the London Inter- 
national Assembly was formed under the Presidency of Viscount 
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Cecil; in November the International Youth Council met in 
London, followed by the International Council of Students. 
The London International Assembly, in co-operation with the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship (the 1940 successor 
of the L.N.U. Junior Branches), appointed a Joint Commission 
under the Presidency of Dr. Gilbert Murray to report upon the 
place of education, science, and learning in post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

One of the principal recommendations of this Commission was, 
“That for the advancement of education generally, and for the 
promotion of education in world citizenship, it is urgently necessary 
that the United Nations should agree to establish as soon as may 
be practicable an International Organization for Education, and 
should forthwith undertake the necessary preparations for that 
act.... That it should be able to draw upon the wisdom of 
Governments, education authorities, and teachers’, parents’, and 
students’ associations, each of which should be represented upon 
it, so that it may thus combine with the authority of the Govern- 
ments the active participation of those upon whom will chiefly fall 
the task of carrying out its decisions’. 

This report was submitted to Mr. R. A. Butler, at that time 
President of the Board of Education, who had already established 
in London a Conference of Allied Ministers of Education. An 
International Conference called by District 13 of Rotary Inter- 
national in 1942 had recommended that an international Training 
College for teachers should be started forthwith in England while 
refugees from most of the Allied nations were available to help, 
that an organization called World Educational Exchange should 
be set up, and that English should be adopted as the international 
language of the world. 

Meanwhile a similar development of thought was taking place 
on the other side of the Atlantic. A group of farseeing education- 
sts, among whom the late Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the 
Faculty of Education of Stanford University, was a leading figure, 
urged widely, by a series of articles and meetings, that the end of 
the war should be followed by an immediate linking of educational 
forces throughout the democratic world. “The role of education 
will be particularly important after this war. The conflict is more 
than a battle between nations. It is also a conflict between ideas. 
(he recent emphasis on the democratic participation by all the 
people in determining the direction of social policy makes universal 
education mandatory.” An unofficial education assembly held at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, in September, 1943 produced 
strong support for the plan to create an International Organization 

1 Education and Cultural Development. ‘Both the desire for, 
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and the competence to achieve, a free and peaceful world depend 
in part upon the purpose and quality of education. In the post-war 
world the development of world citizenship will be one of the 
most vital tasks of education in all nations.” A delegation, 
including Dr. Kefauver, was sent from the United States early in 
1944 to discuss with the British Government and the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education some plans for bringing into 
existence an organization such as had been envisaged separately 
at Harpers Ferry and in London. As a result of some months of 
patient work, the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, in 
co-operation with the U.S.A. delegation, produced a draft 
constitution, and the decision was taken by the British Govern- 
ment to invite all the Allied nations to send delegates to a confer- 
ence to take place in November, 1945. Shortly before the con- 
ference was due to take place the U.S.S.R. suggested. that it 
should be postponed. The British Government did not take this 
view, and accordingly the conference began with representatives 
of 41 nations in Westminster at the beginning of November, 
1945. There was unfortunately no delegation from the U.S.S.R. 
In sixteen days unanimous agreement had been reached on the 
constitution of the new body and this was embodied in the Final 
Act.? An addition had been made to the original plan by including 
science along with education and culture; this proved a very 
satisfactory basis upon which to construct the organization. The 
conference attracted very little public attention as it provoked 
none of those incidents which newspapers consider to have news 
value; indeed, it completed its labours well before the scheduled 
time. Among the many international conferences which have 
taken place in the world since 1918 it must rank as one of the 
most successful, for not only had Sir Alfred Zimmern, the Acting 
Secretary, and his colleagues made most careful, farseeing pre- 
parations for every phase of the work of the conference, but a 
genuine spirit of co-operation existed among all the delegates 
from the start. From this there developed a friendliness and 
goodwill which animated every Commission as the men and 
women delegates chewed their pencils and smoked their cigarettes, 
weighing up every word of the constitution, foreseeing its implica- 
tions, and guarding against misunderstandings. 

What were the reasons for this manifestation of international 
collaboration of an almost idyllic standard? It is not possible to 
say, but there can be little doubt that the infectious sincerity of 
the British Minister of Education, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, as 
President of the conference was not without effect. It is also 
obvious that collaboration upon educational matters does not 

1 Published as a White Paper, Miscellaneous No. 16, 1945. 
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arouse those self-regarding instincts which rise in discussions of a 
political nature, though it is well to remember that even education 
is not without its political aspects. One of the most important 
pieces of drafting was that of the Preamble, for it was felt by most 
delegates that a clear expression of the principles was necessary. 
The resulting words, both in French and English, the two official 
languages of U.N.E.S.C.O., stand as one of the most eloquent 
expressions of human ideals made in our generation. One writer 


- has in fact urged that these words should hang in every classroom 


in the world. The Minister of Education in this country has been 
asked to consider whether the Ministry could not provide one 
copy for every school. Certainly the Preamble is too fine a piece 
of writing to be put under a bushel. It reads: 


‘The Governments of the States parties to this Constitution on 
behalf of their peoples declare that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed; that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world through 
which their differences have all too often broken into war; 

“that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the 
dignity, equality, and mutual respect of men, and by the propaga- 
tion, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

“that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity 
of man, and constitute a sacred duty which all nations must fulfil 
in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

“that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic 
irrangements of Governments would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere support of the peoples 
of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

‘‘For these reasons the States parties to this Constitution, believ- 
ing in full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the 
unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and to 

ncrease the means of communication between their peoples, and 
to employ these means for the purposes of mutual understanding, 
ind a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives. 

‘In consequence whereof they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization for the 
purpose of advancing, through the educational, scientific, and 
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cultural relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of 
international peace and of the common welfare of mankind for 


which the United Nations Organization was established and which 
its Charter proclaims.”’ 


How are the main purposes of U.N.E.S.C.O. defined outside the 
Preamble? They may be summarized as follows: to advance 
mutual knowledge and understanding to peoples by all known 
means; to further everywhere development towards equality of 
educational opportunity without regard to race, sex, or any 
distinctions economic or social; to suggest educational methods 
best suited to prepare the children of the world for the responsi- 
bilities of freedom; and to maintain, increase, and diffuse know- 
ledge by all known means, and to encourage international intellec- 
tual co-operation by such means as international exchange of 
persons active in the fields of education, science, culture, and the 
exchange of all materials relating to these subjects. 

The mechanism by which U.N.E.S.C.O. will work is an Inter- 
national Secretariat of men and women highly qualified by gifts, 
experience, and outlook for their high task, working under the 
direction of an Executive Board of eighteen delegates. The 
Executive Board will be constituted by election from the General 
Conference, consisting of not more than five delegates from each 
of the member States. This General Conference will meet 
annually in ordinary session, and the location of its next session 
will be designated by the General Conference and will vary from 
year to year. 

At the meeting of the Interim Commission in February, 1946 the 
suggestion of a ‘““U.N.E.S.C.O. Month” put forward by Sir Alfred 
Zimmern was enthusiastically accepted by the delegates. This 
means that every country in which the General Conference is to be 
held will be asked to arrange, for a month, at the time of the Con- 
ference, the widest possible range of national activities to bring 
before the whole mass of the public the full significance of this 
international pooling of the resources of the mind. The host 
country will mobilize the best of its scholars, teachers, artists, 
painters, musicians, craftsmen, and technicians to exhibit to the 
people and to its U.N.E.S.C.O. guests the finest of the nation’s 
achievements set as a central jewel in a crown of the achievements 
of all nations. The U.N.E.S.C.O. months, from country to 
country, should be a joy and an inspiration to the world. Writing in 
1934 Aldous Huxley said, “‘It is the business of men of science to 
devise a new technique for making prosperity and peace as satisfy- 
ing psychologically as nationalistic hatreds and hysterias 
Enlightened self-interest must somehow be made as thrilling as 
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unenlightened animal impulse’. Perhaps the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
month points the way. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. will be related to U.N.O. as one of its specialized 
agencies, and the two Organizations will co-operate closely in the 
pursuit of their common purposes. The agreement to be effected 
with U.N.O. may, among other matters, provide for the financing 
of the budget of the Organization by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. U.N.E.S.C.O. is already collaborating with 
U.N.R.R.A. in providing help for the re-establishment of educa- 
tion in the devastated countries, and will collaborate with the 
Health Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
in some future projects. 

So wide is the range of U.N.E.S.C.O.’s activities that not only 
for the General Conference, but also for the Secretariat, five main 
committees will be set up. The first will deal with the humanities 
and the sciences, with separate sub-committees for philosophy and 
letters, fine arts, social science, and natural and pure science; the 
second committee will occupy itself with education; the third, with 
media of mass communication; the fourth with libraries, museums, 
exchanges (for these will ultimately include men and women from 
all walks of life), publications, and special projects. ‘The last com- 
mittee will concern itself with organizational issues. 

Such is the machinery; how it will work must turn in the first 
nstance upon the quality of the delegates. This was fully realized 
by the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education when it drew 
up the draft proposals, and to ensure that the roots of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in each country should descend into fertile soil the suggestion was 
made that each member State should establish a National Com- 
mission or National Co-operating Body broadly representative 
the Government and the principal groups devoted to, and 
nterested in, educational and cultural matters. Article V A, 
alternative (a), required that the 5 delegates should be selected in 
igreement with the National Commission. Other alternatives 

(fered this same principle in more and more diluted form. One 
could have wished that, in the Final Act, this principle had 
emerged in more concentrated solution: as things now stand the 

elegates must be selected after consultation with the National 
Commission, if established, or with educational, scientific, and 

iltural bodies. ‘The Governments are unfortunately under no 
ligation to take ahy notice of the recommendations of these 
odies, or of the National Commission. It is obviously important, 
owever, that the five men and women chosen to represent their 

untry at the important General Conference shall be persons who 

t only understand the advanced thought of their country, but 

are in it. The inertia of all human concerns, especially on the 
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international plane, is so great that a few backward-glancing 
delegates can put the whole machine into slow motion. 

Moreover, it is vitally important that the delegates concerned 
with the different aspects of the work should be highly experienced 
in those fields. For instance, the delegate who speaks on educa- 
tional matters should have had considerable experience as an 
educationist. Unfortunately this very obvious principle has already 
been violated, and an examination of the qualifications of some of 
the delegates, whether to the Constituent Conference in Novem- 
ber, 1945 or to the Interim Commission or the Interim Education 
Committee in May, 1946 would show that persons not really 
qualified in the educational field have been called upon to advise, 
to make decisions, and to vote on educational matters. 

The formation of a National Commission is, therefore, some- 
thing which is to be desired in every member State as soon as 
possible. Discussions on the formation of such a body have 
already been made public in the U.S.A., and plans are afoot in 
France. In Great Britain, too, schemes are in active preparation, 
the latest development being a conference of representatives of 
educational associations called by the Minister of Education on 
June 19 to discuss the formation of a National Co-operating Body 
representing the educational sphere. Of course, not all countries 
will be easily persuaded to form National Commissions, but with 
this lead from the three most influential member States it will be 
more difficult for them not to follow. 

What of the immediate future? Firstly, it is hoped that 
U.N.E.S.C.O. will soon be a legal entity, for only after twenty 
ratifications by member States have been deposited will this be so; 
the Organization is not at present legally constituted, although its 
Interim Commission is in effective action. Great Britain was the 
first nation to ratify its acceptance, but the wheels of governmental 
machinery in other countries seem to grind with an exceeding 
slowness beyond anything in British experience; this fact is most 
disturbing. 

The first annual Conference is due to take place in November in 
Paris, which was chosen by the delegates as the permanent home 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. It is hoped that one of the first actions of the 
General Assembly will be, by the necessary two-thirds majority, 
to admit those neutral nations whose contribution can be so valu- 
able — notably Sweden and Switzerland. One must expect that the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. month in France will be, thanks to that country’s 
wealth in all the fields of artistic creation and thought, a wonderful 
commencement to the Organization’s great work. It is hoped 
that it will be followed by a rapid interchange of treasures of art, 
culture, and literature, and, too, that U.N.E.S.C.O. will start an 
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attack upon the problems of illiteracy, and demand the removal 
of the colour bar in education so that a great step forward in race 
relations may be made. It is sometimes forgotten that more than 
half of the world’s two thousand million inhabitants can neither 
read nor write. This is but one possible development; there are 
hundreds of other tasks crying out for attention. Many scores of 
constructive suggestions have been put forward, and the width of 
range is shown by the following educational selections — an inter- 
national university for post-graduate work established in the 
former League of Nations buildings at Geneva, special courses at 
three or four selected universities of the world to prepare inter- 
national civil servants for the extensive understanding required in 
their very delicate duties, and an international foundation centre 
which will make available to all nations the most valuable of the 
world’s writings both past and present. 

In connection with foreign correspondence and travel of teachers 
and students, the suggestions made include the establishment of an 
inexpensive hostel for teachers at the site of U.N.O., extension of 
travelling scholarships, and the operation of ships and planes for 
international educational touring. The framing of international 
conventions to facilitate inexpensive exchange of students and 
teachers is very much desired. 

As an information centre and clearing house U.N.E.S.C.O. can 
be of inestimable value: there should be at U.N.E.S.C.O. head- 
quarters a central library for educational material of every kind, 
films, textbooks, records, statistics, and so on. There are many 
publications which it might undertake: a world education year 
book and journal, a textbook “‘A History Common to All Nations”’, 
and a book on “‘Learning the Ways of Peace” founded on a study of 
promising practices in international understanding. Connected 
with this is the suggestion of a film dramatizing the history of 
international co-operation, while the production of a series of high- 
class educational films giving an adequate and realistic account of 
ways of living in various countries is strongly urged. The drafting 

f an international convention for the review and certification and 
exchange of educational films is also desirable. 

Radio must also play its part, and perhaps a world-wide Radio 
University can be established; certainly the U.N.O. radio station 
must meanwhile lend its aid to U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Research work should include plans to eliminate distortions and 
\isinterpretations in text books, the production of a “Core Curricu- 
um”, that is to say, a central nucleus of studies which should be 
common to all children throughout the world, and international 
llaboration in study of child psychology and the methods of 

t education. 
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Of great practical value is the suggestion that permanent 
U.N.E.S.C.O. centres, libraries, and exhibit rooms should be 
established in the territory of every member State. Indeed, unless 
this be done, it is difficult to see how U.N.E.S.C.O. plans can be 
effectively put into action. It is obvious that when the British 
Government has established National Co-operating Bodies for 
Education, Science, and Culture, for efficient action these must 
each have a small permanent nucleus and office staffs. All staffs 
should be housed together. Within this building should be placed 
the libraries and exhibit rooms, an information centre to encourage 
public interest, and a reception centre for foreign guests. Here, too, 
permanent officials of U.N.E.S.C.O. could address meetings of 
any and every group associated in the National Co-operating 
Bodies. For it would be unwise to suppose that U.N.E.S.C.O. 
itself can do much more than clear away the international obstacles, 
negotiate international facilities, and provide the skilled advice 
for the carrying out of the projects known to be essential for the 
world. Behind U.N.E.S.C.O. there must be a continued increase 
in the amount of work performed by individuals and by all the 
voluntary bodies which have helped to prepare the way for this 
new structure in world organization. Above all, there must be an 
increasing desire on the part of every man and woman of goodwill 
to provide that nourishment, both spiritual and financial, which 
U.N.E.S.C.O. will require if it is to reach stature great enough 
to save the world from calamity. For, ultimately, whether 
U.N.E.S.C.O. is to succeed or not will depend upon whether the 
nations are prepared to pay the price. It is notorious that Govern- 
ments which are prepared to pour out money and life like water in 
times of war are incredibly parsimonious and even completely 
negative when expenditure is required for constructive purposes, 
especially such as cannot be seen in concrete form. If blood, 
sweat, and toil were required to win the war it is delusion to sup- 
pose that international harmony can be gained by any less effort. 
The blood may not need to be shed visibly, but the price in 
human effort has to be paid. 

Without vision the people perish. Unless those who control the 
budgets of the nations perceive the dividends of happiness which 
may come to future generations through the sacrifice, to-day and 
to-morrow, of time, thought, and treasure upon U.N.E.S.C.O., 
then history may have to write it up as one of the greatest con- 
ceptions of the twentieth century —and one of the greatest 

failures. 


C. He 











